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413 DEDIAED VAIACAS 
MILK REPLACER fortified with DYNAFAC & 


ASK FOR FREE FEEDING SAMPLE TODAY! 


Colorful 30” x 21” weatherproof poster—can be used as outdoor or 
indoor display to sell more Calf-Pab for you. Mail coupon below! 


visual 
suspension test 


Prove to yourself how easily Calf-Pab mixes with 
liquid . . . stays in suspension to assure calves of 
uniform nutrition throughout the feeding. Notice 
how little sedimentation . . . to help eliminate 
nipple clogging. 


Simply mix two teaspoonsful of Calf-Pab in 6 oz. glass of warm water. Note the length of 
time Calf-Pab stays in suspension to assure dairymen their calves will get the full nutri- 
tive values of Calf-Pab. Note too, there is no complete separation of fats with Calf-Pab. 


‘Blatchford Calf Meal Co. i 
| Waukegan, Ill. Dept. 139 Mail TODAY 1 
feeding samples ! j VES/ Send me the following new SALES AIDS . 
Full ONE-DAY feeding samples start new () New weatherproof “SAVE 28%" Outdoor and i 
Calf-Pab customers for you . . . assures re- Wall display. i 
peat sales. Mail coupon for samples and . C New 1-Day free Calf-Pab feeding samples. { 
other Calf-Pab sales aids today! ; } 
NAME 
Rlatchtords 
ESTABLISHEO 1800 : ADDRESS 
Main Plant and Offices: Waukegan, Illinois i CITY. ZONE STATE 
Midwest Plant: Des Moines, lowa e West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho | 
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BOTTLENECK? 


PRATER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ELIMINATING THE 


PROFIT ‘‘BOTTLENECK”’’ FROM FEED MILL OPERATIONS. 


The time it takes you to move that business “in and 
out” of the mill determines profit or loss. You must 
have the best and most modern RECEIVING, 
GRINDING AND MIXING facilities to step up 
mill input and increase mill output. Otherwise, 
you'll soon find there’s less business willing ¢o wait 
on the receiving end while you struggle with inade- 
quate mill facilities. 


Mill feed loads are getting larger—the trend toward 


VOLUME handling is here NOW—but you cannot 
handle VOLUME without high production equip- 
ment. Have a PRATER engineer survey your mill 
and recommend the best modernization plan for 
YOUR plant. There will be no obligation—you 
can depend on PRATER’S dependable and estab- 
lished reputation in the feed mill industry that all 
recommendations will be SOUND and based on 


your area requirement Ss. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1539 South 55th Court 


PRATER High Production Equipment Will Keep Business Moving IN and OUT of the Mill— 


Chicago 50, Ill. 


ON TIME—Easier, Faster 
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Prater Crusher-Feeder 


Bive Streak Dual-Power A.C, Mill 
with Pratermatic Screen Changer 


4 : 
Prater Fibre Grinder Double Gop Permanent Magnet 
for Commercial Mills Bive Streak Vertical and Blue Streak 
Horizontal Screw Conveyors Double Chain Drag Feeder for Shucky Corn soe | 
“eg Pratermatic Screen Changer Advance Custom Mill Blue Streak Twin Spiral Mixer Bive Streak Corn Cutter See 
3 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 


FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ill); JOHN 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F 


~ Are you wasting phosphorus with 
out-of-date feeding recommendations? 


RESENT-DAY recommendations on 

the levels of phosphorus to use in 
poultry and livestock feeds are not clearly 
defined. They have been based on many 
different phosphorus sources. And in many 
cases, the requirement differs with each 
type of phosphorus fed. 

The difference between analytical reagent 
(non-hydrated) and USP (hydrated) 
grades of dicalcium phosphate clearly illus- 
trates this point. 

Both have been used in the past to deter- 
mine phosphorus requirements. Yet research 
shows there is a great difference in the 
availabilities of these two products for dif- 
ferent animals. The phosphorus require- 
ment based on the reagent grade will be 
much higher for both chicks and turkeys. 


For example, Beltsville White Turkey 
poults on a purified diet receiving .55%P 
of analytical reagent grade of dicalcium 
phosphate made poor gains and suffered 
100% mortality at 3 weeks. Meanwhile, 
poults receiving the purified diet with .55% 


“Creators of 


Living Minerals” 


of USP grade dicalcium phosphate made 
an average weight gain of 268.9 grams at 
3 weeks, with 100% livability. 

This work shows that feeding recom- 
mendations based on the reagent grade of 
dicalcium phosphate . . . and other phos- 
phate products of low availability . . . may 
be much higher than actually needed. 


Even more important, the proven high 
availability of International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS, a chemically processed dical- 
cium phosphate, makes many old recom- 
mendations out-of-date . . . and wasteful. 


Dynamic DY NAFOS meets nutritional 
needs with fewer pounds of product 


Dynamic DYNAFOS has been developed spe- 
cifically for the feed industry. Proven high 
biological availability and low calcium con- 
tent mean you can count on each pound of 
Dynamic DYNAFOS to deliver much more 
usable phosphorus. 

Exacting quality and biological contro! 
tests enable International scientists to further 
improve the superior performance of Dynamic 
DYNAFOS. 

And because you need less Dynamic 
DYNAFOS, you actually cut formulation costs. 
Unique beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. 

Write or wire your International represen- 
tative for details. 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, PHOSPHATE DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.). MIDWEST AREA: 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha; M. A. 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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ON THE COVER: Gathering sap to make into maple syrup is still an 
| important farming operation around Jackson, N. H. Dick Smith was 


Pelleted feeds are winning new_popularity in a section of Iowa 
which actually has a corn deficiency. V. M. Badrick of, Preston 
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holds his own in a highly competitive economy. With four photos. 
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ye is detailed. Eight photos. page 59. 
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TRAIN LOAD OF SARGENT CALCIUM 
WILL SUPPLEMENT OVER 56,000 TONS 
OF COMMERCIAL FEED 


PICTURED ABOVE is a real second 
anniversary celebration for the Sargent 
Calcium Co. On February 26, this full 
trainload of calcium was shipped to 
feed manufacturers in Iowa and Min- 
nesota. It will supplement more than 
56,000 tons of commercial feed. 


This trainload of calcium is from the 
rich ALDEN Ledge which is the most 


pure limestone deposit in the state of 
Iowa — OVER 99% PURE CALCI- 
UM CARBONATE. 


SARGENT?’S have been able to devel- 
op their name and reputation through 
their quality product and PROMPT 
SERVICE. Call us COLLECT if you 
want to receive the benefits of the 
SARGENT BRAND. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


<== Remember this sign Phones: 
When ordering Calcium Alden, lowa: 3-J | 
FINE SHUR-FLO 


E-Z MIX Des Moines: CRestwood 9-9718 
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See Lower Poultry. 
Egg Prices in °39 


Predictions by the poultry survey 
committee of American Feed Manu- 
facturers association show that egg 
production in the first half of 1959 
wil’ be about three per cent above the 
sane period a year ago. The increase 
wil, result from a larger flock and 
slig xt increase in number of eggs per 
her. 


Egg prices for April-June will aver- 
age about 31 cents a dozen, five cents 
below the comparable period of 1958. 


July-September prices will be 36 cents, 
a drop of two cents from last year. 
October-December prices will prob- 
ably be the same as last year’s 38 cents. 

Government school lunch purchases 
of eggs combined with bad weather in 
the Midwest boosted winter egg prices 
above earlier expectations. Egg price 
declines since Feb. 1 are expected to 
reduce the number of chicks pur- 
chased during the spring hatching 
season. 


‘Moral Side’ of Merchandising 


At both the Washington State Feed 
association meeting at Bellingham and 
the Colorado feed meeting at Denver 
in February, Eldon H. Roesler, pub- 
lisher of The Feed Bag, spoke on the 
“Moral Side of Merchandising.” A 
summary follows: 


Incidents from 23 years of feed in- 
dustry observation were reported to 
show why some feed men may be 
more successful than others. It appears 
that those businessmen who practice 
tolerance, honesty, sincerity, civic co- 
operation, charity, and support of 
their church are the more successful. 

Those feed men who merchandise 
without their eye on the dollar do 
best. Certainly they want to make 
money, but they do not let the urge 
to make a dollar obscure their long- 
range view. Many successful men are 
tolerant to the utmost; they can’t 
honestly say in their hearts that they 
really hate anyone. They do say, how- 
ever, that they like all their associates 
and competitors, the only difference 
is some they like a little less. 

Religious Amity 

Tolerance can be practiced in re- 
lizion. As an example, one feed man 
his built his business from the scoop 
s.ovel to 10 million dollars per year 
i: 25 years. He has division sales 
nanagers in all cases except two who 
ave of a different religious faith than 
h'mself. His tolerance has helped him 
get the best man for the job. 

One feed man complained about his 
competitor. Nothing this competitor 
‘ d was good. Yet the competitor went 
eo0ut his business, tolerant of the 
\iews of his competitor, and did not 
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ELDON H. ROESLER 
The other side of business. 


worry about him. Soon the first oper- 
ator became tolerant, now both do 
more business than ever before and 
come to association meetings together. 
They saw the light. 


Deep-Seated Feelings 

One farmer’s family stayed away 
from a feed plant for 25 years. Later 
the son came back. His father had 
brought in 12 bags of grist and only 
received 11 in return. A difference of 
opinion yet the feed man would not 
budge. He lost the business for 25 
years — not entirely a question of 
honesty but certainly of wisdom. 

Sincerity builds loyalty among em- 
ployes. Look at the example of the 
employe who said he prayed all night 


(Concluded on page 90) 


The committee also forecast that 
farm broiler prices for April-June 
will average between 16 and 17 cents, 
a drop of three or four cents below 
the same quarter of 1958. Supplies 
during the period are expected to be 
15 per cent above the figure the year 
previous. 

The same prices will continue July 
through September, assuming May- 
July placements will average 38 mill- 
ion chicks weekly in the 22 reporting 
states. This rate would be 10 per cent 
greater than a year ago. 

Broiler demand usually increases to 
reach a summer peak, which results in 
increasing prices. No such upswing 
can be expected this year because of 
continued expansion in broiler pro- 
duction. Red meats are expected to 
give more severe competition. 


An abundant chick supply in the 
second and third quarters is indicated 
by the number of breeder hens avail- 
able. Higher feed prices and lower 
chick prices are anticipated, so that 
total production costs will be about the 
same as last year. 


Looking at the turkey picture, the 
committee sees little change in the 
amount of net returns to producers in 
1959. September-December prices are 
expected to be slightly lower than the 
23.5 cents average of 1958. Lower 
poult and turkey costs will help bal- 
ance out lower turkey prices. 

The holiday period will see three to 
four per cent more pounds of turkey 
on the market, the committee pre- 
dicted. Heavy breeds will dominate 
the supply. 

The important north central states 
reported that on Jan. 1 there were 
14 per cent more heavy breeder hens 
than a year earlier, and current prices 
for heavy toms are substantially higher 
than in 1958. These factors may result 
in a greater-than-expected heavy breed 
production. 

Storage holdings at the onset of the 
heavy marketing season, will probably 
be somewhat smaller than a year ago: 
Storage stocks on Feb. 1 were 11 per 
cent less than on that date in 1958. 

Holiday demand for turkeys is un- 
certain. The population will be bigger, 
and people will have increased pur- 
chasing power. However, competing 
red meat and poultry prices will be 
lower than last year, and it is not 
known yet whether the government 
will purchase turkeys. Last year, feder- 
al agencies took two per cent of total 
production. 
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improved formula! 


@ GREATER ECONOMY 
e GREATER CONVENIENCE 


...and Still the Best 
Blackhead Preventive! 


Now you can fortify your feeds with the best protection 
against blackhead and also get new benefits through 
HISTOSTAT-50. This new formulation of Histostat con- 
tains the same proven active ingredient—4-nitrophenyl- 
arsonic acid—from the chemical family of arsenicals, 
which are universally recognized for their growth-stimu- 
lating properties. Now, Dr. Salsbury’s new, improved 
formula HISTOSTAT-50 permits this active ingredient 
to do its work more completely and effectively — espe- 
cially as birds approach market age or maturity. 


HISTOSTAT-50 contains 50% 4-nitrophenylarsonic acid 
and is used at the rate of 1 lb. per ton of turkey mash 
(complete ration). This permits greater feed-manufactur- 
ing convenience, outstanding economy ... and still pro- 
vides the best blackhead preventive available today! 


Write, wire or phone for complete information, including 
Feed Manufacturers Guide 16. 


TO. THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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7 Dr. Salsbury’s —The Scientific Approach to Poultry Health Problems 
get. 
| 
Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


¢ NUTRITION 


Limiting Corn, Protein Fed 
Sows Boosts Litter Size 


The average number of live pigs 
per litter was increased by more than 
1.Ye per cent in experiments at Iowa 
S:ate College by limiting protein and 
corn for sows until three weeks before 
b eeding. 


The limit of protein-corn intake was 
aso placed during the first two-thirds 
o. the gestation period. The elements 
were increased during breeding and 
the last one-third of pregnancy. 


The ration consisted of 10 to 12 
pounds of corn silage per animal per 
day throughout the period, plus three 
to 3Y% pounds of 20 per cent protein 
and corn silage balancer for gilts be- 
fore breeding and during the first 
third of gestation for gilts. The sows 
received 2Y2 to three pounds of the 
protein and silage balancer during 
these periods. 

From three weeks before breeding 
to three weeks after, the sows and 
gilts received four to five pounds of 
the protein silage balancer. During 
the last third of the gestation period 
they again received four to five 
pounds of the 20 per cent protein si- 
lage balancer along with basic corn 
silage feed. 

Thyroprotein supplementation dur- 
ing the lactating period cut death loss- 
es in litters almost one-half during 
the first week. Sows receiving thyro- 
protein lost an average of only 0.5 pigs 
per litter, as compared to a loss of 0.9 
pigs per litter in a control group. 

In further experiments with protein, 
it was shown that carcasses of hogs on 
a high-protein ration produced 49.8 
per cent lean cuts of meat, while car- 
casses from lots receiving low-level 
protein yielded only 47.4 per cent lean 
cuts of meat. 

The high-protein ration provided 
20 per cent protein for pigs up to 50 
pounds weight, 18 per cent up to 125 
pounds weight, and 16 per cent to mar- 
ket weight at about 200 pounds. The 
low-level ration provided 14 per cent 
protein rations up to 50 pounds, 12 to 
125 pounds, and 10 to market weight. 

Researchers also discovered that 
pigs will gain faster on fresh feed 
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than on feed mixed, pelleted, and 
stored for six-month periods. Pigs re- 
ceiving the fresh feed averaged 15.8 
pounds of gain during the starter peri- 
od, as compared to 13.9 pounds for 
the pigs fed the six-month-old mix. 

Better appetite appeal of the fresh 
feed apparently accounted for the dif- 
ference, it was stated. Sweetening 
agents in the “old” feed boosted the 
average gains to 14 pounds, when sac- 
charin was used, and 14.9 pounds 
when sugar was added. 


THE FEED BAG 


Name's Benson, your honor. | want to 
change it — to anything!" 


BY GEORGE WILSON 


In studies of pig anemia, it was seen 
that the problem can be met success’ 
fully with an injection of an iron-dex- 
tran complex providing 100 milligrams 
of elemental iron per pig. A second 
injection may be necessary if the ani- 
mals don’t start eating a trace ele- 
ment-fortified feed by three or four 
weeks of age. 

In trials at the college, four litters 
of pigs without an anti-anemia treat- 
ment averaged 15.4 pounds per pig at 
five weeks of age. Twelve litters given 
one injection of an iron-dextran com- 
plex with 100 milligrams of elemental 
iron per pig weighed an average of 
19.3 pounds per pig at five weeks of 
age. 


AGRONOMIST DIES 

Claude C. Cunningham, El Dorado, Kan., 
died recently. The agronomist was known 
as one of the nation’s leading plant breed- 
ers, with much of his work being in hybrid 
corn. He was active in civic affairs, and a 
holder of the Skelly award for superior 
achievement in agriculture. 


Growth-Producing Traits 
Of Antibiotics Viewed 


An increase in nutritional value of the 
protein in a diet may account for part of an 
antibiotic’s effectiveness in promoting ani- 
mal growth, according to University of 
Wisconsin researchers. The complete an- 
swer is not yet known, however, it was 


added. 


In tests recently conducted, antibiotics 
stimulated growth of rats and chicks which 
had diets that contained adequate vitamins 
but not enough protein for good growth. 
Thus, growth stimulation could not be due 
to a better supply of vitamins, it was said. 


Stimulation was greatest when raw soy- 
beans made up the protein part of the diet 
than when heated soybeans were used. From 
this result came the theory that antibiotics 
may improve digestion and/or absorption 
because cooked soybeans are known to have 
greater biological value for animals. 


Mixed Grain Standards 
Likely to Be Revised 


The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a proposal to revise the official 
grain standards of the United, States for 
mixed grain. Feed oats and mixed oats 
standards will be canceled June 1. 

Wild oats and certain mixtures of oats 
and wild oats would be graded as mixed 
grains under the proposed revision. USDA 
said that no public hearings are being held, 
but various views on the subject are being 


studied. 


Farmers Elevator, Sheldon, N. D., recently 
installed a new Strong-Scott reducer. 


Newman Grove (Neb.) Grain Co. recently 
installed a new Prater hammer mill, verti- 
cal screw lift, and Blue Streak mixer. 


KANSAS STATE LEASE 

The Kansas State College branch experi- 
ment station at Tribune has leased 80 acres 
of irrigated land northwest of Leoti to ex- 
pand its research work. Tests planned for 
1959 include varietal and fertility studies 
with grain sorghum, forage sorghum, and 
corn. 
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LOW-LEVEL BROILER RATIONS 
new tests 


antibiotics lead one 


UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA 


In this feeding trial with broiler-type chicks 
(Thompson's White Rocks), zinc bacitracin 
at 4 grams per ton did the same job as an 
equal level of penicillin. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in weight or feed con- 
version at the end of 4 weeks or at 8 weeks. 


LEADING NORTHEAST 
UNIVERSITY 


compared growth response and feed con- 
version of broiler starter and finisher ra- 
tions containing 4 grams of zinc bacitracin 
with rations containing 4 grams of penicil- 
lin. 100 birds fed Baciferm (zinc bacitracin) 
averaged 3.49 Ibs. at 9 weeks. 100 birds 
fed penicillin averaged 3.40 Ibs. This con- 
trolled test indicated that 4 grams of zinc 
bacitracin can replace 4 grams of peni- 
cillin for growth stimulation. 


the buy 


the buy is Baciferm® zinc bacitracin supplements. Six 
different tests demonstrate this—and prove that zinc baci- 
tracin at 4 grams per ton of feed can replace penicillin 
and give the same growth response. 


ALABAMA 
POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


Vantress-Nichols cross was used in 20-bird 
replicates. 8-week experiment showed that 
zinc bacitracin equals penicillin as a 
growth stimulant at 4-gram-per-ton levels. 


6 PENNSYLVANIA 
BROILER TRIAL 


Low levels of zinc bacitracin and penicillin 
(4 grams per ton) were fed to duplicate 
lots of 250 cockerels and 250 pullets on 
commercial test farm. Throughout 9-week 
test period, hot weather persisted. Birds 
were not debeaked and showed excellent 
health. Results: 3.2 lbs. average weight, 
2.48 Ibs. of feed per Ib. of gain. In other 
words, zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) gave per- 
formance identical to penicillin. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

8-week test showed that 4 grams of zinc 
bacitracin per ton of broiler feed gave 
average weight and feed efficiency re- 
sults equal to 4 grams of penicillin, 


4 FEED MANUFACTURER 
IN SOUTHEAST 


This company conducted its own feeding 
trial. The average of 4 replicates of 25 
males and 25 females of Vantress-Arbor 
Acre cross demonstrated that 4 grams of 
Zinc bacitracin and 4 grams of zinc baci- 
tracin in combination with penicillin are 
as effective as 4 grams of penicillin. 


All six tests conclusively 
show that now at the low 
level of 4 grams per ton the 
zinc bacitracin in Baciferm 
is every bit the equal to 
penicillin in effectiveness, 
penny for penny. And only 
Baciferm contains unique 
zinc bacitracin, the excep- 
tionally stable antibiotic 
supplement — made exclu- 
sively by CSC under Patent 
No. 2,809,892 issued October 
15, 1957. For broiler, layer, 
turkey and swine feeds — 


Zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements 


Animal Nutrition Department COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 Madison Ave, New York 16, N. Y. aaa 


IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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5 Production School 9s Tops 


Wide Subject Scope 


Matters of feed production occupied 
the -tage at the Pacific Northwest feed 
mill school held last month at Belling- 
ham, Wash. The school was sponsored 
by the Washington State Feed as- 
soci. tion, which held its annual meet- 
ing -oncurrently. 

Batch vs. continuous mixing, hay 
pelicting, material handling, and pos- 
sibiiities in bulk were among the sub- 
jects which attracted attention. Those 
who attended came not only from the 
Northwest but also from some of the 
Canadian provinces and all pro- 
nounced the school one of the best. 


The following are some of the sub- 
jects covered: 


Continuous vs. batch mixing by T. 
G. Burdsal, manager of feed milling, 
General Mills, San Francisco: A batch 
system is often more accurate because 
the ingredients are always weighed. 
A batch unit is less expensive, requires 
less maintenance, is self-checking, re- 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
The Feed Bag Photos 


quires no setback at the start of the 
run, and permits shorter runs on spe- 
cial feeds. A continuous system has 
the advantage of a constant metered 
flow of dry ingredients to which may 
be added further liquid ingredients 
without additional binning and fur- 


SPEAKERS included, left to right, 

in top row: Mel Erickson, Forrest Larson, 
Phil Perrin, Arthur Wilde, and 

Dr. A. J. Wood. Bottom row: 

Andrew Baardson, Oak B. Smith, 

Robert Hahn, Ray Decker, Elwood Carter, 
Lowell Judd, and Gayle Larson. 

Mr. Erickson was the school director. 
Bottom left photo is of hay pelleting 
panelists, with bottom center photo 

of bulk handling discussion leaders. 


Dr. Wood analyzed economic trends. 


ther flow measurement ahead of the 
liquid mixers. A semi-automatic batch 
system is feasible where production is 
100 to 200 tons per eight hour day. 
Above that the fully automatic system 
is more practical. 

Evaluating equipment additions by 
Robert Hahn, consulting engineer at 
Spokane, Wash.: Equipment is added 
to increase production, upgrade the 
product in quality, and reduce the 
production cost per unit. We should 
not crowd equipment at the expense 
of quality in order to obtain increased 
capacity. This can be seen in the ap- 
pearance of the product, non-uniform 
production, or poor feed conversion 
by animals. When estimating the cost 
of new equipment, do not overlook 
the cost of the electrical hookup since 
sometimes this is a large amount; also 
be sure to allocate sufficient sums for 
equipment used to get the material to 


(Continued on page 88) 
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NOW...THE BIGGEST AND LOWE 


new 


Giants in size — When we say Butler Giant Bins are the biggest . . . we mean BIGGEST. The 
largest Giant Bin isn’t 24 feet . . . isn’t 27 feet, but a giant 36 feet in diameter. And, it stands 
40 feet high at the eave. 

As for capacity! This Giant Bin holds over 36,000 bushels (see table below). That’s twice 
the volume of other so-called big bins. 


Giants in economy — Most important of all, Butler Giant Bins give you weathertight, firesafe 
storage at a cost per bushel no other individual storage bin can match. Easy to fumigate . . . 
easy to aerate... easy to clean and maintain . . . Butler Giant Bins cost less to operate too, easily 
equipped with automatic handling equipment. 


Giants in utility — Butler Giant Bins make it easy to segregate, condition and store different types 
and grades of grain. Available in 11 sizes . . . there’s a Butler Giant Bin to fit most any land 
or volume problem you might have. And, thanks to bolt-together construction, Butler Giant 
Bins can be relocated easily to meet changing storage needs. 

If you need emergency or annex storage . . . get the full story on Butler Giant Bins before 
you invest a single dollar. For full details, contact your nearby Butler Dealer, Builder or Con- 
tractor. Or, write directly to us. 


J 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. 392, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 

992A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

1048 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Dept. 92A, South 27th Street and Butler Avenue, 
Richmond 1, California 


} 
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Diam. 21 24 24 24 | 24] 24| 36 | 36 | 36 
(eave) 18’8” | 32’) 16’ | 18’8” | 21’4” | 24’| 32’| 40’| 24’| 32’| 40 


*Maximum capacity is determined by adding grain compaction factor, 
based on 60# wheat or beans to cubic measure and filling under roof 
above eave. Compaction factor will vary by the test weight, type of grain 
and depth of grain stored. 
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For well-balanced nutritive feeds 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. They also contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as 
well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing Nadrisol or Produlac in your 
formula feeds will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg yield and 
will produce feeds your customers want to buy. It’s a good way to gain 
and hold customer acceptance. - 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPAN 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES + 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
14 THE FEED BAG—March, 1955 


\ 
& 
CORN DISTILLERS SCLUBLES WITH GRAINS 
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(Advertisement) 


PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


The feed industry produced 40 
milion tons of formula feeds in 
1°58, according to estimates from 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
association. This represents an 11 
per cent increase over 1957, and a 58 
pcr cent increase in a decade. 


The lowly porker was responsible 
for a big chunk of this increase — 
35 per cent more swine feeds in 
1958 than in 1957. While this in- 
crease undoubtedly reflected the 
good prices for swine during the 
year, it can also be assumed that 
part of this increase was due to bet- 
ter management practices and pellet- 
ed formula feeds which would out- 
produce home-brewed feeds. 


The pig parlor came into its own 
in 1958. The trend towards pelleted 
swine feeds and bulk deliveries of 
complete pelleted swine rations has 
hastened this movement, and has 
helped very substantially in this re- 
markable increase in swine feeds 


sold. 


The nutritionist, the production 
man, and the swine management 
boys can all take bows for this 
achievement as far as we are con- 
cerned. We’re producing a pound of 
pork with about three pounds of 
feed today at a feed cost of about 10 
cents per pound, and in many cases 
put on about two pounds per day. 
And, this is all done with a fraction 
of the labor in swine feeding which 
was used a few years ago. 


Recent feeding tests on a high 
corn swine ration compared results 
when feeding pellets as against the 
same ration in meal form. The pigs 
receiving the pelleted ration gained 
about 23 per cent faster, made their 
gains with about 16 per cent less feed 
per pound of gain, and did so at 
about $1.50 less feed cost per 100 
pounds of gain than similar pigs fed 
on identical ration in meal form. 


With results like these, it’s no 
wonder that the industry’s pellet 
tonnage grows by leaps and bounds. 


The Wengers 


- Phone 111 Sabetha, Kansas 
© 1959, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 
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Pulse the Industry 


———————— By ELDON H. ROESLER 


YOUR IMPORTANT FEED INGREDIENT 


Most firms in the feed industry are 
exceptionally thorough in checking each 
and every ingredient which goes into 
their formula. Many make microscopic 
analyses of all ingredients to be sure 
they meet the test of quality. 


This is essential in order to obtain new 
business and hold present customers by 
delivering results. 


Yet how many of us have paid enough atten- 
tion to the one vital ingredient in our business which 
means the difference between success and failure? 


We refer to the employe who actually is in contact with 
your customer — the man who pays out his good dollars 
for your feed. 


This is especially important when you have employes 

who see the farmer on his farm. Your men are the No. l 
public relations experts in your business. They can 
destroy your accounts just as quickly as they could 
ruin your mill machinery by improper handling. 


All employes just follow human nature when they gripe 
about the boss or the firm for which they work. No 
doubt you have heard about these little "bull" sessions 
where the employes run over their gripes and talk about 


' how much money the firm is making or how they are 


treated. 


Much of this type of conversation comes from employes 
who do not know enough about the operation, aims, and 
status of the business with which they are associated. 


An employe who runs down his own company to a customer 
can do more harm than a poor load of feed. That is why 
the feed industry must pay more attention to a program 
of careful hiring and a complete job education. 


It is essential to keep your employes informed as to 
what you are trying to do and to stress continually 
their importance to you in good customer relations. 


Many successful firms long ago instituted some type of 
incentive program among their personnel who deal with 
their customers. 


For every $100,000 you invest in plant and equipment, 
you should make a proportionate investment in keeping 
your employes informed and on their toes so they rate 
well with the people who buy your product. 
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Pulse of the Industry 


? A _ warning on what to look for in bulk feed was handed 
out at the recent feed production school sponsored 
SUDDEN by the Washington State Feed association at 
Bellingham. It was pointed out that the big 
problem in bulk feed delivery is at the farm level, 
It was indicated that for bulk feed to be profit- 
able on the farm an increased volume of product 
SERVICE without increased labor is necessary. One Speaker 
pointed out that about one-third of the total 
operating cost of a bulk feed operation is involved 
TO ANY PART OF THE U.S.A. in delivery cost. This amounts to about seven per 
cent of the average total selling cost. For this 


reason, the maximum payload possible must be hauled 
© to the farm to make a bulk operation profitable. 


_Best guesses are that there will be no new farm bill 
at this session of congress. Secretary Benson 

BEET PULP would like to eliminate ineffective controls and 

set price supports at levels that will preserve and 


build markets, but it is doubtful if congress, with 
MALT SPROUTS one eye on the 1960 elections will hold still for 


MALT CLEANINGS this approach. 


Support levels for corn have been announced. The 
MALT HULL FEED USDA has indicated that the 1959 crop will be 


supported at an average price of $1.12 per bushel. 
BREWERS GRAINS The support on barley will average 77 cents, grain 


sorghums $1.52 per cwt. and oats 50 cents per bushel. 


& Will turkey prices go the way of broilers? That is the 
question now in the minds of many feed men. Reason 
for the fear is the seven per cent increase in 
WHEY POWDER turkey breeder hens reported on farms as of Jan. l. 
Many feed companies have lost substantial sums on 
BREWERS YEAST financing broilers due either to overproduction of 
birds or underconsumption by the public. The 
CULL NAVY BEANS question is how much expansion in turkey numbers 
can the market stand without severe losses? 
IMPING BARLEY 
CRIMP Spade work in congress was done in March by members of 
the Secretaries Circle of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
GRINDING BARLEY National association. About 35 state and regional 
association secretaries were represented at the 
HOMINY FEED second Washington workshop March 8-11 at the . 
Mayflower hotel. On March 10 these association 
executives were host to members of congress from 
& their home states at an informal dinner. Such 


activity is helpful to let congress know what the 
problems are at the "grass-roots" level. 


Pack your bag soon for the AFMA-Feed Show to be held 

LA BUDDE May 10-13 at the Conrad Hilton hotel in Chicago. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. More than 100 firms will exhibit their products and 
services. It will provide an opportunity for feed 


manufacturers to lay their plans for future 
expansion. 
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now, add a Ray Ewing product. 
None finer! 


GET UNSURPASSED RESULTS 


use Ray Cwiug PERFORMANCE PRODUCTS 


“Ray Suing PERFORMANCE PRE-MIXES “Ray SPECIAL-PURPOSE PRODUCTS 


HI-EFFICIENCY BROILER PRE-MIX 
POULTRY BREEDER PRE-MIX 
CHICK STARTER-GROWER PRE-MIX 


Ray Ewing PIGMENTER—for better broiler pigmentation 


LAYER PRE-MIX Ray Ewing 
CAGE LAYER PRE-MIX 
Dog Food Flavor 
TURKEY BREEDER PRE-MIX 
TURKEY STARTER PRE-MIX Ray Ewing ENZYME Supplement 
TURKEY GROWER PRE-MIX 
SWINE PRE-MIX Ray Ewing ATERRIMIN—growth stimulant for chicks and poults 
SWINE PRE-MIX “H” 
ANIMAL PRE-MIX Ray Ewing VITAMIN “A’’—stabilized 
RUMINANT PRE-MIX 
P-A-L PRE-MIX Ray Ewing VITAMIN “E”—stabilized 


Ray Ewing proven-performance products are quickly available from 
warehouses—coast-to-coast—and 5 major pre-mixing plants to fill all - 
feed supplement requirements. Contact the Ray Ewing Representative 
in your area for expert “on-the-spot” feed formulation service. 


Quouly GOES 


Write regarding any combination of vitamins, 


| “Ray Cuing antibiotics, and/or special ingredients. 
THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS e¢ AMES, IOWA e COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA e LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Drug Question-and-Answer Panel 
Midwest Meeting Highlight 


A question-and-answer session on 
the use of drugs in feeds highlighted 
last month’s convention of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers association. 
Nearly 800 were on hand for the meet- 
ing, which had “Food-A-Rama” as its 
theme. But the rapid-fire interroga- 
tion of drug manufacturers’ scientists 
and a Food & Drug official was the 
top program event. 


Building a solid program on the 
general theme of producing food for 
the United States and the world, the 
Midwest association convened at Kan- 
sas City’s Muehlebach hotel. Unusual 
and effective telephonic remarks from 
speakers in other cities were a feature 
of the 15th annual convention. 


Maurice Johnson of Staley Milling 
Co. moderated the drug panel. Ask- 
ing the questions were Dr. James Far- 
rell, a Boonville (Mo.) veterinarian; 
Robert Guntert, Kansas feed control 
official; Dwight Dannen, Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo.; Pat 
Waters, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City; and Eugene H. Spitzer, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 

Supplying the answers was the task 
of Dr. Herbert G. Luther of Pfizer; 
Dr. J. F. Harr, Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories; Dr. Ralph Elliott, American 


Cyanamid Co.; Dr. C. F. Chappel, Eli. 


Lilly & Co.; and Ralph F. Kneeland, 
assistant commissioner of the Food & 
Drug administration. 


What Was Asked 

The questions came fast, furious, 
and fair. Moderator Johnson, a skilled 
hand in the role, assigned each to the 
expert best equipped to answer. Au- 
dience interest was high and it was 
apparent that the questioners were 
tossing inquiries of general interest to 
the panel. 

Here are representative questions: 

In future rations, will each of the 21 
amino acids be added separately? 

Does stilbestrol lower carcass qual- 
ity? 

Does calcium in quantity in the ra- 
tion limit the effectiveness of antibio- 
tics? 
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Is the B-complex requirement high- 
er when levels of antibiotics are fed 
for disease control or treatment? 

What does the term “prevent” 
mean in claims for feed additives? 


Food & Drug View 

Food & Drug’s Kneeland, who is 
immediate past president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials, expressed the belief that some 
feed manufacturers are not fulfilling 
their obligations under provisions of 
the federal new drug law. He indi- 
cated particular concern with how 
feed firms live up to stated procedures 
on new drug applications. 

Mr. Kneeland was asked if Food & 
Drug’s budget was adequate for its 
growing list of assignments. Said he: 
“We're better off staff-wise than we 
used to be, but we could use a great 
deal more budget help to do the job 
thoroughly.” 


Future Plans 

Larry Alley of Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, briefly sum- 
marized Midwest association activities 
during 1958 and talked about themes 
for future production school programs. 
He noted that-Midwest intends to 
plan its major activities on a long- 
range basis “to take advantage of the 
work being done and the experiences 
reported by other agencies.” 

The production school, Mr. Alley 
stated, is currently being incorporated 
separately from the Midwest group. 
Its September program will be built 
around pelleting. Next year the theme 


MIDWEST OFFICERS 

Longtime leader Maurice Johnson of Sta- 
ley Milling Co., Kansas City, is the Midwest 
association’s’ new president. Fred Darragh 
Jr. of the Darragh Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
was chosen vice president. Lloyd Larson 
continues as full-time executive officer. 

Jack Blanke, Blair Milling & Elevator 
Co., Atchison, Kan., was elected secretary; 
and W. Larry Alley of Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, treasurer. Hugh Kelley 
of Des Moines continues in his unique post 
as honorary president. 


NEW PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
He also sparked program. 


is to be mixing and in 1961, particle 
reduction. 


Veterinary Relations 

Plain-talking Dr. James McCrea, a 
Platte City (Mo.) veterinarian, un 
loaded both barrels on some subjects 
of concern to him and to other 
DVM’s. He began by pointing out 
that both nutrition and veterinary 
medicine are “extremely complex” 
fields. He commended the talk about 
better feed industry-veterinary rela’ 
tions but stressed that “there has been 
too much talk and not enough action.” 

As feed men open up their conven: 
tion programs to vets, so are vets add- 
ing nutritionists to their business 
meetings, Dr. McCrea reported. He 
commended the management recom’ 
mendations of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association and urged. 
an expansion of similar activities by 
feed men and veterinarians working 
together. 

“The smaller feeder must have some 
written guides to effective manage’ 
ment,” he asserted. “And between 
veterinarians and the feed industry 
some sort of ‘fair practice’ code shov'd 
be set up in which each side would 
stick to its ‘last.’” 


(Continued on page £1) © 
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‘DEPENDABLE MILL EQUIPMENT 


They re you top service 


Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 


Cob Crusher for making 
Poultry Litter 


Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers Magnetic Separator 
with Aspirator Y. to 5 tons for grain and cobs protects mill machinery 


= 
Forced Air Carloader Remote Change Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 
with motor or belt drive Hammermill without air cleaner single geared types 


Twin Molasses Mixer 


Portable Screw 
Elevator 


Electric Truck Hoist 


J Combined Sheller- Instant Change Hammermills Finger Type Corn Crusher 
cuts handling costs 


Cleaner 12”, 16”, 20”, 24” sizes and Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Y Check Here! 


Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery CO Pit Auger 


checked at the right. Please send me full information C) Chain Drag 
Hammermill 


Grain Feeder on these machines without any obligation. 
Vertical Feed Mixer 
NAME TITLE (J Twin Molasses Mixer 
Vertical Screw Elevator 


(] Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevator 
FIRM Electric Truck Hoist 
(J Corn Sheller with Blowers 
CJ Regular Corn Sheller 
CITY STATE ( Pitless Corn Sheller 
[J] Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service ao _— 
Corn Scalper 
CD Corn Cutter and Grader 
(_] Cob Crusher 
Electric Bag Cleaner 
Forced Air Carloader 
J Magnetic Separator 
( Grain Feeder 
(CD Grain Blower 
Complete Line Catalog 


Pit Auger or 
Ear Corn Conveyor 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS WITH | 
2 
4 
AD. 
> 


Handles HUSKED and SNAPPED 
] , EAR CORN and all types of small 


grain 


2 Assures you BIG CAPACITY at LOW 
e HORSEPOWER 


TROL 
ERY 


Gives yourVARIAB 


EED CON- 
UNIFORM 


ESS MAINTENANCE 
any offer type of pit unloader 


Built to meet your needs, the Kelly Duplex Pit 
Auger can be furnished in any length with 
choice of 12”, 14” or 16” diameter screw— 
can have any length hopper opening—and 
can be equipped with any size motor. 
Check and mail card today for full details. 


OL 2 


VIA AIR MAIL 


LAO LOLA LALA Lg 


The Kelly Duplex Pit Auger actually offers you an entirely new system of 
pit unloading . . . a system designed to give you better delivery, more 
efficient power use, lower maintenance, and BIGGER PROFITS. Con- 
structed entirely of heavy, arc welded steel . . . the Kelly Duplex Pit Auger 
will handle husked and snapped ear corn—as well as all types of small 
grain and free-flowing bulk materials. Drive can be at either end of the 
Pit Auger—making possible an open end discharge if desired. It's abso- 
lutely grain-tight . . . is smooth and noiseless in operation . . . and assures 
an even, uniform flow of material. Maintenance costs are low because 
there are fewer moving parts—and far less chance of breakdown—than 


with any other type of pit unloader. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS 
NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Rear. 


CARD 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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FEATURES on 


door at the discharge end . . . an enclosed 
gear reducer and enclosed roller chain drive 
both of which run in oil . . . and variabl 
speed control for instant, positive o<jjustmer 
of delivery rate. 
Inspection door at | 
standard equip: 


= 
Automatics mo 
control preve 
overload ig 


* An automatic electric control— connet 
‘ to the motor of your Kelly >uplex 
Auger and to the motor of our hd 
mermill or corn sheller—give: comple 
positive control over feeding. If the hammer 
or corn sheller motor begins to show an 0 
load due to excessively rapid feeding— ‘he * 
on the pit auger automatically stops until 
load passes—then automatically star's 
Automatic motor control is available o. opti? 
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| 
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Ine of the most exasperating ex- 
pe iences for any salesman selling to 
farmers is the proverbial “cob roller.” 
Tiere he stands, saying nothing, his 
foot on a corn cob, rolling it back and 
forth with about as much animation 
in his expressions and features as a 
clom in the middle of the desert. The 
sa'esman usually feels much like a clam 
would feel in the same situation. 


Almost invariably I am asked in 
sales meetings what to do with this 
type of prospective customer. I was 
troubled for years with this kind of 
prospect so I’m happy to share what 
success I’ve had for the benefit of 
others facing this situation. 


Is He a Prospect? 

First of all, is he a prospect? How do 
do you know unless you can get him 
to talk? He certainly isn’t a customer 
now — and never will be — unless he 
opens up enough at least to voice an 
objection. After repeated calls on this 
type of man, many salesmen simply 
write him off as a lost cause. This de- 
cision, however, can be a costly one 
because he is certainly buying from 
someone now and if you can get his 
business, every other salesman will 
have just as difficult a time selling 
him as you did. 


Type of Man 

Let’s examine the man. Why doesn’t 
he talk? Is he timid? It is perfectly 
possible that he finds it difficult to 
maintain a conversation. Many people 
do not like to talk with people other 
than close friends. 

Does he dislike salesmen? This too 
's perfectly possible. He may feel that 
he profession of selling is something 
ther than a profession. Perhaps some 
slicker” has given him the “fast shuf- 
le” in the past and he classifies every 
-alesman in the same category. 

Does he dislike someone in your 
irm? Here again, this may be a key to 
his man’s refusal to talk to you. There 
aay be other reasons why he won't 
alk, but one thing is certain: you can 
1ot determine whether he is a prospect 
‘ra suspect unless and until you can 
‘et him to talk. 
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How to Win Over 


Shock Treatment 

As I said before, I was faced with 
this predicament for years. It was dis- 
couraging, to say the least. One day I 
called on three farmers of this kind al- 
most simultaneously. When I intro- 
duced myself to the third one I was 
a little tired of becoming frustrated 
with the silent treatment and impul- 
sively I tried something which worked. 


It was towards the end of a day 
which hadn't been too fruitful anyway 
so, truthfully, I did something which 
I ordinarily wouldn’t have done. After 
talking to the man for about 30 sec- 
onds and suffering a long period of 
silence I looked him directly in the 
eye and with a bold, firm voice I said, 
“Is there something wrong with me?” 

I kept looking straight at him. 

He looked back at me and muttered, 
“Nope.” 

Continuing to look him directly in 
the eye I said, “Then why won’t you 
talk to me?” 

This did it! The flood gates were 
opened. It seemed that some years be- 
fore someone had given him some 
kind of treatment which he didn’t 
feel he deserved and he wasn’t about 
to buy anything from me or anyone 
else from our company, come hell or 
high water, and he let me know this 
in no uncertain terms. 

Boy, was he talkative now! The tor- 
rent of words kept coming for about 


10 minutes while I just stood and lis- 
tened. 

Finally, he “boiled” himself out long 
enough for me to get hold of his hand 
in a good, firm handclasp and say, 
“Mr. Jones, I can understand how you 
feel. I didn’t know anything about this 
incident but is there any reason why 
we can’t be friends?” 

Rather sheepishly he looked at me 
and replied, “No, but it won’t do you 
any good. I’m not going to buy any- 
thing from you.” 

I assured him that I understood that 
he might not buy anything from me 
but that I was going to continue to 
call on him. It took about two years to 
get an order out of him but he grad- 
ually began to buy more and more un- 
til he made a good customer. 


No Cure-All 

The shock treatment doesn’t always 
work, just as other techniques in sell- 
ing don’t always work. I can truth- 
fully say, however, that it worked 
about 50 per cent of the time for me. 
Some farmers were harboring old 
grudges and unvoiced complaints. 


Others didn’t like salesmen. In this 
case, it was necessary to sell them the 
idea that selling is a profession which 
has brought economic and social prog- 
ress to our country. Whatever the 
reason for the previous “cob rolling” 
silence, one thing is definitely certain: 
as long as the man remains silent a 
sale can’t be made because a sale is a 
friendly discussion between the buyer 
and the salesman objectively trying to 
find a solution to one of the buyer’s 
problems through the use of the sales- 
man’s goods and services. 


If he is silent, he isn’t a customer 
now and never will be until he talks. 

Try the shock treatment and you'll 
find a certain percentage of the “cob 
rollers” will stop rolling the cob and 
give you their real objection. That’s 
when you, Mr. Salesman, start to 
work. 


Storage capacity at Norris Grain Co., 
Omaha, will be doubled to 1.6 million 
bushels when construction of four new 
steel tanks is completed. 
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@ Progressive 


nutritional research 


e Practical farm 
testing and 
evaluation 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. B-3 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send information on the items checked at 


right to: 

NAME TITLE 
COMPANY NAME __ 

ADDRESS 

CITY. ZONE STATE 


—— 1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. » MOhawk 4-6300 


our service 
and products help 
you produce 


The often-dramatic new developments of science hold 
the answers to many of your practical problems. 
Yet, most feed nutritionists and manufacturers simply 
do not have the time and facilities to test and evaluate 
all these discoveries for themselves. Today, Peter Hand © 
can greatly expand your testing program and 
expedite your evaluation of these new developments. 
The Peter Hand Foundation acts as your 
clearing house on nutritional developments. We study 
and develop formulas and products for you, based on 
work at our own research farm and laboratory, 
and upon latest findings from universities. Current 
research results from all sources are evaluated by 
the Foundation staff. These developments are then 
further studied under practical conditions at our 
applied research farm. 
Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of 
your own research program, ready to serve you today! 


Check the products that interest you and mail this coupon now. 
We will be happy to send you full information. 


\ 


Peter Hand FW-Premixes P.H. Komplex K 
(Vitamins-Antibiotics-Unidenti- P.H. Vitamin 
fied Growth Factors) P.H. Pepsin 
Peter Hand Proven Premixes P.H. Arsanilic Acid 
(5 and 10 Ib. batch size) P.H. Procaine Penicilli 
in 
Peter Hand Aqua Solva— P.H 
Water Soluble Vitamins C) P.H. Bacitracin 
and Antibiotics C) B.H.T. (Koppers) 
CD P.H. Vitamin A (J Methionine (Du Pont) 
P:H. Vitamin D2 Lipamone (White Laboratories) 
( P.H. Vitamin Ds (J Rumen Microorganisms 
C]P.H. Vitamin E (Natural and cultured) 


(GP 101 with Multiferm 
P.H. (Unidentified Growth Factors) 
P.H. Pantothenic Acid Custom Premixes 


(J P.H. Choline Chloride (To your exacting specifications) 


ey, PETER HAND FOU ~ DATION Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


© 1959 P. H. B. Co 
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ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Washington 


Mr. Alwin is recognized as one of the best-informed 
newspapermen covering agricultural and political sub- 
jects in the capital today. He is the winner of two 
Sigma Delta Chi awards for proficiency in journalism. 
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New Curves Farm Battle 


Farm legislation is following 
its usual twisting, turning path, 
but there are a couple of new 
curves this year. One is the ef- 
fort of house and senate Demo- 
crats from the Midwest to pre- 


Federal Borrowing b 
Facing New Problems 


Members of congress, in small 
groups, are being briefed By Treasury 
Secretary Anderson on the economics 
of the national debt and federal bor- 
rowing. The present situation isn't a 
comforting one. 


The fact is that the government is 
having trouble borrowing money on 
terms it would like. One major reason: 
Inflation and the fear of more infla- 
tion. 


During an inflationary cycle, inves- 
tors are reluctant to put their money 
in something that is likely to be of less 
value when they sell it than when they 
bought it. They view government sec- 
urities in that light. They prefer to 
hedge against inflation by buying such 
things as common stocks and real es- 
tate, which, they feel, have a better 
chance of riding the inflationary wave. 

Also, in a period of financial insta- 
bility and uncertainty, investors do not 
like to tie their money up for long 
periods. Hence, they would rather 
buy short-term than long-term govern- 
ment securities. This compounds the 
problem, because short-term borrowing 


by the government is considered more © 


inflationary. 


The members of congress have been 
told that a further increase in the na- 
tional debt will add to the govern- 
ment's difficulties in borrowing the 
money it needs to re-finance the debt. 


It still is highly doubtful whether 
congress, with the exception of a new 
wheat program, will pass much in the 
way of major farm legislation this 


year. 


sent a united front on farm poli- 
cy matters. Another is the seri- 
ous attempt of senate Demo- 
crats to draft a farm bill em- 
bodying the principles of the 
controversial Brannan plan of 10 
years ago. 

Whether either move will be 
successful is questionable. Both 
face tough obstacles. 

The midwestern Democrats, 
who are more numerous than 


MARVIN MC LAIN 
He's key Benson assistant. 


they have been in years, would 
strengthen their position a good 
deal if they were able to speak 
as a bloc on farm issues. They 
would swing more weight, be 
able to bargain harder, and so 
forth. Democrats in the house 
are consulting with those in the 
senate, and vice versa. Those in 
the house already have held a 
couple of meetings at which 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 35.) 


senators were either present or 
represented by assistants. At 
this stage, at least, the intent is 
to arrive at a close working re- 
lationship. 

The midwesterners, however, 
are plagued by the same inter- 
nal troubles that have split the 
farm bloc in years past. A mem- 
ber of congress from a wheat- 
producing area, for example, 
quite frequently finds himself at 
odds with legislation backed by 
a member from the Corn Belt. 

Back in 1949 the then secre- 
tary of agriculture, Charles 
Brannan, proposed that the gov- 
ernment make direct payments 
to farmers. He was almost bur- 
ied by the protests that came 
from Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans. Mr. Brannan's idea 
was to let the farmer sell his 
produce for whatever it would 
bring, with the government mak- 
ing up the difference between 
the market price and a pre-de- 
termined price support level. 

Senate Democrats are work- 
ing over that plan. Unlike Mr. 
Brannan, however, they would 
restrict it to a relatively few 
commodities, chiefly the basic 
crops, such as corn, wheat, and 
cotton. 

The administration is dead set 
against any such program and a 
veto would be virtually certain. 
Senate Democrats also are hav- 
ing trouble holding down the 
price tag on their draft legisla- 
tion. They hope to be able to 
argue that it would be much 
cheaper than the present farm 
program. 
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These cattlemen specify “feed urea” 
in the supplements they buy 


A. J. MEURER (left), dairyman of 

Windhorst, Texas, buys a supple- 

ment containing PROCADIAN® 

. Urea to balance a ration of home- 
- grown feeds from his 625-acre farm. 

His 110 cows average 45 pounds of 

3.7% milk per day. Here he explains 

to his feed dealer how PROCADIAN 

Urea in the feed helps cows get full 

benefits from the roughage they eat. 


J. H. STIMSON of Coin, Iowa, owner 
of this Grand Champion Angus bull, 
is a regular buyer of feeds contain- 
ing PROCADIAN Urea for his show 
animals and for the rest of his herd. 
He says, “I use supplements contain- 
ing urea the year around, to get 
maximum benefits from home-grown 
hay and grain.” 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA 77 your feeds 


Thousands of farmers know your high- out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk feeds. Order PROCADIAN today. 

production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing ~ 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced cattle or sheep supplement. 


This helps the animals to get top feed value NITROGEN DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 


At} 
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Pellets Upswing lowa 
Corn-Deficient Section 


P-obably nowhere in the United 
Sta 2s is the feed business more com- 
peti ive than in Iowa, Certainly this is 
true of swine rations, if not of poultry 
feecs. 

ational manufacturers are well re- 
rep esented in Hawkeye land and sell 
a large volume of feed. However, a 
sub.tantial part of Iowa feed require- 
meiits are produced and sold by firms 
like this one, which is big in cattle 
feed. 


Fast-breaking developments in the 
constantly changing feed manufactur- 
ing business hold few surprises for 
V. M. Badrick, owner and manager of 
Preston Feed Mill at Preston, Iowa. He 
is 2 man not content to follow the 
trends, but rather is one of those who 
helps to develop the pattern that the 
rest will probably pursue. It has been 
this way with bulk feeds, complete ra- 
tions, and pelleted feeds. And it will 
probably remain that way in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Badrick is no newcomer to the 
livestock feed business. He joined the 
feed company started by his father 
immediately after completing business 
college in Cedar Rapids 30 years ago 
and has helped it grow since then. 
Preston Feed Mill has advanced a long 
way since its founding in 1923. In the 


By BUD STICKLER 
Reported From Preston, Iowa 


early days, grinding and mixing were 
the firm’s main business. Now, Pres- 
ton Feed Mill’s chief enterprise is the 
manufacturing of feeds under its own 
brand name, Badrick’s “Quality Plus” 
feeds. 


Locale and Market 

Preston is a town of 700 located in 
rolling, wooded country of eastern 
Towa. It is a scant 13 miles west of the 
Mississippi river. Preston Feed Mill’s 
sales territory extends from the river 
on the east to the county seat of Ma- 
quoketa (14 miles away) on the west, 
and roughly 25 miles both north and 
south. Thus, Mr. Badrick’s feed busi- 
ness takes in two of Iowa’s most im- 
portant livestock feeding counties — 
Jackson and Clinton. 

Combining the company’s custom 
mixing with the manufacturing of its 
own brand, it puts out a volume of 
8,000 to 10,000 tons per year. 

Mr. Badrick reports that because 
cattle feeding is the principal live- 
stock enterprise in the area, Preston 
Feed Mill’s greatest volume is made 
up of beef cattle rations. These account 
for 50 per cent of the firm’s business. 
Swine feeds are a relatively close sec- 


ond, making up 35 per cent of the 
volume. The remaining 15 per cent of 
the business is divided between poultry 
feeds with 10 per cent and miscellane- 
ous items at five per cent. 


Bulk Trend 

As far as Mr. Badrick is concerned, 
bulk feeds are here to stay. “We've 
been selling bulk for eight years. It’s 
a good talking point for prices,” he 
adds. More than 60 per cent of the 
total business is sold in bulk. 

In keeping with the importance of 
bulk feeds, Mr. Badrick has his busi- 
ness fully equipped to handle them. 
He has five trucks operating in his 
area, all with grain boxes and portable 
elevators. Most of the livestock raisers 
are equipped to handle bulk feeds. 
Preston Feed Mill also has a regular 
delivery truck to take care of sacked 
feeds and two pickups for small jobs 
and rapid delivery. 

To round out the firm’s operation, 
Mr. Badrick also uses two portable 
shellers (John Deere) and an Iowa 
portable unit. He feels that this brings 
in increased on-the-farm business. 

Field Men 

The company also has two cars on 
the road constantly. These are used 
by employes who act as salesmen, con- 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 


tests For 12 months stability in the 
presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


PERCENT 
EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY. 


Note. wera staste 02 120 
fully present at the end of 12 months. 7 : 


100 


Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. Mineral 


Ground Limestone....41.23% — Ferrous sulfate........ 0.50% 40 
Steamed bonemeal...15.00 Copper sulfate....... 0.15 - Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 
Tricalcium phosphate. .13.00 Manganese sulfate....0.10 20 mixture as above 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 Cobalt sulfate........ 0.02 
lodized sodium chloride 20.00% O 


2 4 6 8 
TIME in months 


a product ot N,V. PHILIPS-ROXANE, (op) 


The world's largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


BOWMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California e 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


@ : 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan 
Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. 


NAME 


Send for new low prices and technical bulletin 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 
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Custom Mix 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


Spring is in the air — finally. We really can’t tell from 
the temperature, but our production superintendent is 
scheduling vacation periods for our printers, so we know 
the season must be approaching. 

John Bullard of Bullard Feed Co., Chicago, used the 
' | fleeting weeks of winter for a business trip to California 
; : » and New Mexico. He drove a total of more than 5,000 
~~ , miles and, as the cut indicates, came back relaxed and feel- 
ing “better than ever.” 

ee The feed industry’s good friend, Walter C. Berger, presi- 

dent of Commodity Credit Corp., had a less pleasant mis- 
sion in late winter. He underwent surgery to remove a cataract from his eye. 

Art Tempel Jr., whose father is a widely-known midwestern seed sales 
executive, now is technical director of sales for E. R. Squibb & Sons. The 
younger Mr. Tempei is an Iowa State College alumnus. His father raises 
high-grade Shetland ponies at Steamboat Rock, Iowa. 

Elsewhere in Iowa, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories of Charles City published 
a full-page advertisement in Life magazine for March 2 boosting turkey as an 
excellent food. The ad appeared on page 4 and stressed how the quality of 
turkey has improved greatly through the years, thanks to science and to 
better breeding and management. 

Fathers in the feed industry who have fed Pablum to their infant offspring 
will be interested to know that Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind., which 
makes the product, is now carrying on considerable research in poultry nutri- 
tion. The current Ray Ewing Co. nutrition bulletin quotes a Pablum report 
on zine deficiency in the chick. 


BUSY IRL DAFFIN 


TRAVELER JOHN BULLARD 


The continuing business upswing is underlined this month by a note from 
President Irl Daffin of Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., which says that his 
firm is adding a second work shift to enable it to keep up with business. 
February was the 10th anniversary of the company’s first mobile unit sale. 

The Midwest Feed Manufacturers association’s February convention at- 
tracted a visitor from far-off Yugoslavia. He was Miroljub Lazarevic of 
Politika, a newspaper published in Belgrade. We visited with Mr. Lazarevic, 


(This monthly feature is concluded on page 102) 
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BABY PIGS 


FROM 
IRON DEFICIENCY 


ANEMIA & SCOURS 


WITH 


Proven Injectable Iron with B-12 


ONLY 15° PER PIG 


USE ONLY 1 CC... 
SAVE HALF THE COST! 


Only PA-12 Gives You 
All These Advantages 


@ Increases growth up to 50%. 


@ Prevents Iron Deficiency 
Scours, and increases resist- 
ance to disease. 


@ Supplies both Iron and Red 
Blood Building Vitamin B-12 
in one shot. 


®@ Goes to work at once. Is com- 
pletely absorbed in 12 hours. 


®@ Injected under the skin. No 
damage to hams! 


@ FREE 10 CC Syringe is in- 
cluded with each 6-vial 
carton. 


HELP YOUR HOG RAISERS 
PROTECT THEIR PROFITS 
with 
PA-12 


The Original U.S. Made _ 
Injectable Iron 


Ask your jobber or write: 
‘SPECIFIDE, INC. 


P.O. Box 55263 
\NAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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— Pellet Upswing 
(Continued from page 25) 


tact men, and as service men. While 
Mr. Badrick feels that this is the best 
kind of advertising for his company, 
he also engages in a vigorous direct 
mail advertising campaign throughout 
his sales area. He has found that it has 
brought excellent results. In addition, 
he advertises in the local newspapers. 

Because the mill’s sales area is in 
Towa’s “corn-deficient” area, most of 
swine feeds are sold as complete ra- 
tions. On the other hand, the major- 
ity of the cattle feeders in the region 
still prefer to buy their cattle feeds as 
supplements. However, the amount of 
complete cattle feeds is increasing. 

Mr. Badrick states that his mill has 
the potential capacity to turn out 50 
tons daily, but that the custom work 
done at the plant prevents it from 
reaching that goal. 


Pellets, Too 
One aspect of the feed business that 
has been met with enthusiasm is the 
increased use of pelleted feeds. About 


28 


Vv. M. BADRICK & A. B. TIMMER 
Charting the day's production. 


75 per cent of the feeds presently man- 
ufactured under the Badrick label are 
pelleted. In additives, about half of the 
custom work is also pelleted. Mr. Bad- 
rick has encouraged the use of pellets. 
He has done a little experimenting 
himself with the pelleting of hay — 
with mixed results. 
Machinery Lineup 

Some of the equipment at the plant 
includes: 

Strong-Scott molasses mixer with a 
capacity of four tons per hour. 

Multi-Mist molasses mixer with a 
hourly capacity of 10 tons. 

Seventy-horsepower Big Chief 


grinder with a capacity of 150 bushels 
per hour. 


RETAIL operations at Badrick's 

lowa feed mill center in the salesroom 
pictured at top. The firm produces 
both formula feeds and custom-mixed 
rations. In lower photo, two mill 
employes adjust the flow of molasses 


and white grease in the production line. 


Roskamp roller and huller with a 
capacity of 130 bushels an hour. 

Two automatic bagging scales. 

California Hyflo hard pellet mill 
with an hourly capacity of five to six 
tons. 


Molasses and Fat 
Molasses is stored underground in a 
15,000-gallon tank. One production 
problem that Mr. Badrick whipped 
was the piping of white grease directly 


into the mill with molasses. However, 
he altered his equipment so that the 
job could be accomplished. 

He believes that the molasses mixer 
which was installed in the Preston 
Mill in 1928 was the first in the state 
of Iowa. 

All ingredients received at the plant 
arrive by rail, and mostly in bulk. In- 
gredients are dumped into pits and 
then elevated into the plant. The mill 
itself is located on a spur of the Mil 
waukee railroad. 

Preston Feed Mill employs 20 men 
in its operation. Most of them work 
on a 54-hour work week with straight 
wages for 40 and time and one-half 
for the remainder. Business hours are 
seven a.m. to five p.m., six days a 
week. The feed mill also has a thriving 
retail store for its customers. 

In keeping with the spirit of Preston 
Feed Mill’s growth, Mr. Badrick cel- 
ebrated the 35th anniversary of the 
plant last August with a huge barbe- 
cue. More than 1,400 feeders and oth- 
er guests helped to usher in the com- 
pany’s new year, and to wish it success 
for the years to come. 


Nichols to Supply Chicks 
In 4-H Broiler Contest 


New Hampshire youngsters will compete 
the week of May 25 in the annual special 
4-H broiler program, it has been announced 
by Nichols, Inc., Exeter, N. H. Nichols 
supplies chicks to contestants under a spe- 
cial arrangement. 

Entrants will grow their chicks for nine 
weeks, after which, the birds will go to a 
processing plant. They will then will be 
scored by 4-H officials and extension poul- 
trymen. Entries close on April 1. 


Poultry Gains Boosted by 
Pellet Feeding, Report 


The use of pellets can produce a three 
pound bird two to three days quicker than 
can be done with mash feed, according to 
University of Arkansas researchers. Basal 
diet used in the tests was a corn-soyavfish 
meal composite. 

The pellets produced two to three pounds 
more weight of broiler per 100 pounds of 
feed than did the same amount of feed in 
the mash form, it was reported. 

Certain management problems, such as 
feather picking, were increased as the re- 
sult of the pellet feeding. However, re’ 
searchers said that this could be averted 
by debeaking the birds or by using strains 
of birds that have less inclination to the 
habit. 


Delta (Utah) Milling Co. recently installe ! 
a Jacobcon hammer mill. 


A new Blue Streak mill has been installe ! 
at Lutz Feed Mill, Melrose, Wis. 
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Build 

100% 

repeat sales 

with 

WAYNE CALFNIP 


Here's What 

**Hersh"” Haradine, 
Owner-Manager of Harvey's Milling Co. 
Carson City, Mich., says: 


“Once you sell a customer Calfnip, you don't have to 
worry about him switching to any other brand." 
Using the specialty feed, Wayne Calfnip milk 
replacer, this Michigan Wayne Feed Dealer has been 
able to build total tonnage through repeat sales. 


“Hersh” can show steadily rising calf feed tonnage 
to prove it. Last fall he shipped his first solid carload 
of Calf Feeds . . . and sold it in just over 2 months! 


“Hersh” makes full use of the Wayne Feeding 
Programs and aggressive merchandising to tell the 
story of Research Proven Wayne Feeds and their use. 
Local newspaper and direct mail advertising, plus 
feeder meetings and strong resale, 

are building business for him. 


Join other progressive Wayne Dealers who are using 
Wayne Calfnip to help make full-line customers of 
their feeders. Calfnip is ideal for calves, pigs, puppies, 
lambs and other small animals. 


Learn more about ‘Out in Front” 

Wayne Dealer opportunities. 
Write: Allied Mills, Inc., Service Offices, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
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Stran-Steel Buildings Have 
Greater Grain Capacity 


More grain per building dollar and big- 
ger profits per bushel can be had with a 
new “big capacity” rigid frame grain stor- 
age building manufactured by Stran-Steel 
Corp., a division of National Steel Corp., 
Detroit. 

The firm said that the 100-foot-wide, 53- 
foot-high buildings include a new three- 
section bulkhead door, new access ladder 
and platform, new heavy-duty air tunnel, 
colored steel panels, and provisions for 
faster loading. For full facts, circle Reader 
Service No. 5. 


CYANAMID BACTERINS 

Improvement of its three bacterin formu- 
las has been announced by American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York City. The firm said 
that the addition of a strain of Pasteurella 
hemolytica to all three products helps offer 
better protection against shipping fever, 
pneumonia, blackleg, and malignant edema. 


JAY BEE ADDS 

Appointment of George W. Nickel as 
sales and service representative for J. B. 
Sedberry, Inc., has been announced by the 
Tyler (Tex.) firm. Mr. Nickel will cover 
Arizona and southern California. He is the 
former head of Nickel Farm Supply, Girard, 
Ill. 


Allied. ... your one-stop 


bulk handling specialist 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN FOR EARLY 
SUMMER IMPROVEMENTS . . . the Allied way 


Let us help you co-ordinate the 
old principles of Grain & Feed 
storage with the up-to-date meth- 
ods of blending and bulk handling. 
We specialize in plant renovation 
and in special equipment to light- 
en your processing problems and 
to improve your margin of profit. 


Our production department and 
our engineering staff are ready 
“to assist you with plans and 
equipment to fit your exacting 
requirements. 


Allied—tor the complete line 
of Labor Saving machinery 
tor the Feed & Seed trade. 


Allied Industries, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 192 
30 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


Modern Feed Story “old 


In Wirthmore Bookle’ 


A 16-page illustrated booklet whi-\ tells 
the story of modern feeding and anage- 
ment practice for domestic animals is now 
available from Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal. 
tham, Mass. Wirthmore’s role in the indus. 
try is also covered in the publication, 

The booklet, “This Is Wirthmore,” wil] 
soon be distributed throughout the firm's 
17-state marketing area, it was announced, 

The importance of adequate research, 
manufacturing, distribution, field service, 
advertising, and promotion is discussed jn 
the booklet. For a copy and Wirthmore 
franchise facts, circle Reader Service No. 19. 


Production School Talks 
Offered in Book Form 


The complete abstract covering all talks 
at the Pacific Northwest feed mill produc. 
tion school is now available. This school 
was held Feb. 11-12 at Bellingham, Wash., 
and was sponsored by the Washington 
State Feed association. 

The abstract contains some 100 pages 
and covers all the talks given at the school, 
It includes among other things a discussion 
of continuous vs. batch mixing and an in- 
troduction to bulk feed handling, at the 
feed plant and on the farm. 

The Washington State Feed association 
has a limited number of copies of the pro- 
ceeding. The price is $3.25. The associa- 
tion will ship a copy with a bill. To obtain 
a copy at $3.25, circle Reader Servigg No. 
ai. 


Bacon Breed Crosses Can 


Be Used in Confinement 


An occasional bacon breed such as Lan- 
drace or Yorkshire can be used by swine 
producers using confinement systems in 
their crossbreeding rotations, according to 
L. N. Hazel, a breeding researcher. The 
statement was made at the Iowa swine pro- 
duction conference held recently at Ames. 

The breeds are superior to regular Amer- 
ican breeds in prolificness, mothering abil- 
ity, and efficient use of feed and have the 
ability to respond to good conditions, the 
researcher said. 

Mr. Hazel suggested that producers al- 
ternately cross American breeds and bacon 
breeds, as Hampshire and Yorkshire, or 
Poland China and Landrace. A four-breed 
rotation and crossbreeding system results 
in maximum hybrid vigor, he stated. 

Management systems which place undue 
stress on pigs, such as crowding, poor pas’ _ 
tures, gleaning corn fields, or following 
cattle, should employ breeding stock from 
American breeds only. Even the best breed 
ing program can fail when precautions «re 
not taken to maintain health and nutritio al 
standards at an adequate level, he con 
cluded. 


Massey Grain Co., Norman, Okla., recer 'y 
installed a new Prater crusher feeder. 


Hewitt Bros., Inc., of Locke, N. Y., has * 
stalled a new Jacobson 16-foot drag feec *. 
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iluecomb continues to be a major 
proolem for turkey raisers. Although 
it cates back only some eight years as 
a scrious economic factor, it materially 
affects thousands of flocks each year. 

Here is a practical explanation for 
growers which the research worker 
presented at Purdue University last 
month. The event was the 15th annual 
Hoosier “turkey trot.” 


In 1951 bluecomb made its first 
serious threat to the turkey industry, 
and has continued to be one of the 
most important causes of economic 
losses to the turkey growers since that 
time. It is estimated to be responsible 
for 15 per cent of the mortality in tur- 
keys from all causes, representing a 
loss well over one million dollars an- 
nually. Since the 1951 outbreak, con- 
siderable research has been conducted 
at the University of Minnesota by Drs. 
Pomeroy and Tumlin in an effort to 
identify the causative agent and devel- 
op some means of prevention and con- 
trol. Much of the information we have 
on the disease today is the result of 
their work. 


Early History 

Back in 1929 a disease of chickens 
was reported in New Jersey which 
produced symptoms and lesions much 
lke those found in bluecomb disease 
of turkeys. The confusion of names is 
« result of lack of information as to 
(he causative agent in turkeys and 
chickens and a lack of a diagnostic 
ol to positively identify the disease. 


What It Is 

This disease in turkeys is sometimes 
alled non-specific infectious enteritis, 
1ud fever, or transmissable enteritis. 
t is an acute infectious disease of 
‘oung poults, growing, and mature 
urkeys. 

The exact cause of this disease is 
till unknown; however, recent re- 
earch suggests that it is possibly a 
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¢ DISEASE 


Threat Posed Bluecomb 
Increasingly Serious 
Turkey Raisers 


By DR. F. D. KNIPPLING 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


virus or at least virus-like in nature, in 
that it is possible to pass it through 
filters which will normally filter out 
bacterial disease-producing agents. 
Though this filterable agent is highly 
infectious, it is felt by many that cer- 
tain intestinal bacteria play an impor- 
tant role in establishing the infection 
in the body of the turkey. Bluecomb 
affects turkeys of all ages. 


In young poults, the losses may be as 
high as 100 per cent, while in growing 
birds, the losses are considerably lower 
and rarely beyond 10 to 20 per cent. 
In the mature turkeys, the loss is us- 
ually very low. This disease may be 
encountered in all seasons of the year, 
particularly on turkey farms that have 
a continuous rearing operation. 


Symptoms 
In young poults, the disease may be 
noted as early as the fourth or fifth 
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"Place belongs to a gentleman farmer." 


BY BART TUMEY 


day following exposure. The body 
temperature drops two to three de- 
grees below normal. The poults are 
listless, appear chilled and chirp con- 
stantly. There is a marked loss of 
weight and stunting occurs in many 
of those surviving. The droppings are 
watery, vary in color from greenish 
to yellow-brown, and may contain 
mucous threads or casts. The disease 
is highly infectious and spreads rapidly 
through the flock. In growing’turkeys, 
appearance of the disease is usually 
sudden. 

There is rapid drop in the feed con- 
sumption and the droppings are wa- 
tery and brownish in color. The birds 
appear listless and the color of the 
head and skin appear dark and cyno- 
tic. Breeding flocks that become in- 
fected may show a drop in egg pro- 
duction and poor external shell qual- 
ity. In poults, this disease may last for 
two weeks or longer and many of the 
surviving poults never make satisfac- 
tory weight gains. In range birds, it 
usually lasts from 10 days to two 
weeks; however, some birds need sev- 
eral weeks to gain weight lost during 
the period of infection. 

On post-mortem examinations the 
lesions are mainly confined to the in- 
testinal tract. Contents of the small 
and large intestines are watery and 
there may be mucous casts in the lu- 
men. In older birds one may observe 
an inflamed intestinal tract, and kid- 
ney, ureters, and pancreas that are 
marked by chalky-white, pasty depos- 
its (urates). 

Diagnosis 

The diagnosis of bluecomb must be 
based on an autopsy and history of 
the outbreak. Because the gross lesions 
of bluecomb may resemble those of 
other diseases, it is easily misdiagnosed. 
It has been confused with such dis- 
ases as hexamitiasis, cholera, para- 
typhoid infections, erysipelas, coccidi- 
osis, and blackhead. It may also occur 
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Harry Heist (left), whose CPM “‘Hyflo” Pellet Mill, shown above, has helped sales soar. 


CPM Helps Cheyenne Feed Dealer Win 
Sales Increase Competition Over 350 Others 


It’s not hard to see why Harry Heist, spark-plug manager 
of A. & C. Feed Co., Inc., Cheyenne, Wyoming, is one of 
California Pellet Mill’s biggest boosters. 

In 1957, with about 60% of his sales going to large cattle 
and sheep ranchers, Mr. Heist saw how this volume could 
be considerably increased by pelleting. That’s when he 
installed his CPM “Hyflo” Pellet Mill. 

l “Pellet feeding has been the custom in this range country 

for many years,” says Mr. Heist. “The ranchers took to our 
pellet readily because it’s clean and hard, easier to handle, 
there’s less waste, and it can be put out in the snow where 
livestock can reach it. 


cPin CALIFORNIA 


PELLET MILLS 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany + Birmingham + Columbus - 


ONLY CPM MAKES A COM 


Davenport + Denver » Fort Worth + Los Angeles - Mexico City * Mi poli 
Richmond Seattle St. Lovis - Winnipes. 


IPLET 


“During the winter season I produce between 60 and 80 
tons daily, and have been able to enlarge my territory 
significantly and improve my competitive position. Intro- 
ducing pelleting into my operations helped give me the 
highest sales increase in a seven-state area in competition 
with some 350 dealers.” 

Mr. Heist’s success story is typical of many feed manu- 
facturers — small, medium and large — who have installed 
California Pellet Mills for highest pellet production at 
lowest cost per ton with lowest upkeep and maintenance 
cost. Write today for name of your nearest CPM repre- 
sentative. He will be glad to give you all the facts. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 
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simu'taneously with other diseases, 
thu: increasing the severity of the giv- 
en sease problem. 


Treatment of an Outbreak 

If an outbreak occurs, it has been 
demonstrated that the use of antibio- 
tics educes the losses from bluecomb 
and ‘s an economically sound practice. 
The action of the antibiotics is likely 
against bacteria which influence the 
severity of this disease, since the pri- 
mary agent may not be significantly 
inflienced by known. therapeutic 
agents, 

Suggested treatments for poults are 
300 grams of antibiotics per ton of 
feed or one to two grams per gallon of 
drinking water for two to five days, 
depending on the severity of the in- 
fection. The brooder temperature 
should be elevated to keep the poults 
comfortable. 

For growing and range turkeys, 
flushes have been recommended if ad- 
ministered early in the course of the 
disease. These may be one pound ep- 
som salts per five gallons of drinking 
water or one pint of molasses per five 
gallons of water for one-half day, fol- 
lowed by the use of antibiotics at the 
rate of one-half to one gram per gallon 
or 100 to 200 grams per ton of feed 
until the disease is under control. If 
the birds are already showing dehydra- 
tion, care should be taken in using 
flushes, since they may increase dehy- 
dration and may do more damage than 
good. 

Control 

An attack of bluecomb confers im- 
munity but recovered birds remain 
carriers for indefinite periods of time. 
Therefore, once the disease is estab- 
lished on the premises, the best way 
to break the cycle is by complete de- 
population followed by thorough 
cleaning and disinfecting of premises 
and equipment. A rest period of at 
least two weeks or longer should be al- 
lowed before starting new birds on 
the premises. 

'f you must live with the disease, 
very effort should be made to rear 
pcults for the first five weeks in con- 
fiiement as far from other birds and 
pcssible exposure as possible. These 
precautions are necessary as it is in 
young poults that the most severe 
lo ses and stunting occurs. An attack 
ai er this age is more easily handled 
b’ medication and the resulting losses 
w | be considerably less. 


3luecomb is a serious threat on 
fa ms with a continuous turkey opera- 
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tion. Bluecomb is said to rank second 
only to blackhead in its cost to the; 
turkey industry. Losses from bluecomb 
can be reduced by presently-available 
medicines but the disease cannot be 
completely controlled. Young poults 
suffer the most severe reactions. An 
attack confers immunity. Recovered 
birds remain carriers for an indefinite 
time and are potential hazards to other 
turkeys. Breaking the cycle by depop- 
ulating is the best approach once the 
disease is established on the premises. 
With the increase in year-round tur- 
key operations, this disease will no 
doubt become increasingly hazardous. 


Declare Britain Free of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Great Britain has been declared free of 
foot-and-mouth disease by the country’s 
minister of agriculture, fisheries and food. 


-No incidents of the sickness have been re- 


ported for 60 days. 

Britain permits entry of fresh and fro- 
zen meats from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists, however, and these 
imports are a constant source of reinfection. 
When outbreaks occur, affected animals are 
slaughtered and the disease is eradicated. 


BY J. R. O'NEILL 


The Barnyard Gate 


Sorghums Show Promise 
In Laying Rations 

Grain sorghum in place of corn in lay- 
ing rations can have good results of prop- 
er care is taken to supplement the ration, 
according to University of Illinois poultry 
specialists. Only yellow pigment and vita- 
min A need be added when sorghum is 
used in place of corn. 

Egg yolk color will fade when there is 
a deficiency of pigment, it was reported. 
When grain sorghum replaces a small part 
of the corn in laying rations, other ingre- 
dients usually will furnish enough yellow 
material; if sorghum replaces all the corn 
in a ration, it is recommended that five or 
5\4 per cent of bright green dehydrated 
alfalfa meal be added. 

One pound of a 2,000-unit vitamin A 
supplement per ton of ration for every 
500 pounds of corn replaced is a good 
rule of thumb to follow when adding the 
vitamin, the specialists said. If sorghum re- 
places only a fraction of the corn in the 
ration, dehydrated alfalfa meal and vitamin 
A supplement should be added in propor- 
tion to the amount of sorghum added. 


Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, recently in- 
stalled a Jacobson hammer mill. 


Victoria Elevator, Epping, N. D., recently 
added a Strong-Scott reducer. 


"Doc, my son thinks he's a piggy-back refill." 
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Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis answers your questions about... 


vitamin. 


qd: Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D 
to be fed for preventing milk fever? 


a: Yes, on the basis of recent work, the Ohio Agricultural E: i Station 
now recommends 20,000,000 units of vitamin D2. per day for five to seven 
days before freshening. This is two-thirds of the previous recommendation. 
Now milk fever prevention costs even less than before. 


q: Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough 
vitamin D for my livestock? 


a: Definitely not. Contrary to what is often assumed, the amount of sunshine 
received in curing does not provide a reliable basis for judging vitamin D 
content. Some sun-cured hay is even lower in vitamin D than artificially 
dried hay. 


qd: I have a herd of good producing dairy cows. How much vitamin 
D do they need? 


a: Experimental evidence on vitamin D requirements is limited to work for 
less than a year on five or six cows in moderate to low milk production. 
Obviously, this is not enough to give reliable information for high-level 
performance on a long time basis. Based on accumulating evidence on 
vitamin D needs, more feed ore i ing fortification of 
complete dairy rations to 6,000 - 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound. As an 
example, when fed at the rate of 10 pounds per day, a cow would get 
60,000 - 80,000 units of vitamin D daily. 


qd: My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will 
that take care of their vitamin D needs? 


a: Not necessarily. One-third of twelve sun-cured alfalfa hay samples included 
in a recent report would have contributed less than 60 units per pound of 
complete brood sow ration when used at a level of 25% and the lowest 
one only 20 units. The highest one of the twelve samples would have 
contributed far less than the 500 units per pound recommended by many 
nutrition authorities. (Send for free reprint “The Vitamin D Content of 
Roughages”). 


qd: Will it do any good to put vitamin D into beef cattle rations? 


Very little controlled research has been done, but benefits from supple- 
mental vitamin D have been observed in college and commercial boot 
herds for growing, f ing, and breeding stock. Realizing that i 

losses may occur, many feed manufacturers fortify beef “cattle 
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Send your questions about vitmin D nuttin to Dr GoW 
Director of N: d Brands 


Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Dry Yeast 
rich in vitumin D for four-footed animals 


another fine product of 


Standard Brands Incorporated - 


THE IMPORTANCE 
VITAMIN 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D.—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 

Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


Research provides new ideas on: 


@ The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 

e@ The prevention of milk fever. 

e@ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 

e The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 

e The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FB - 39, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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Washington 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 23.) 


Nobody ‘Wants’ to Be President 


Who wants to be President? No- 
body, if you believe what you hear. 
Tie woods are full of Democratic hope- 
fuls, for example, but try getting one 
to say that he is after the presidency. 
The usual reply to a leading question 
i; something like this: "I'm just trying 
to do the best I can in my present 
job.” 

Or: "The people of my state have 
elected me to represent them in con- 
gress, and that's what | intend doing." 

Or: "I've got my hands full now 
without looking around for something 
else to do.” 

No one in Washington takes such 
remarks seriously. They've heard them 
before from men who, when a presi- 
dential election year rolled around, 
were very much "available." 

On the Democratic side, talk still 
centers on men like Sen. John Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri, Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas, Sen. Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, and the two-time loser, Ad- 


lai Stevenson. There's less mention 
these days of New Jersey's Gov. Rob- 
ert Meyner and practically none of 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan. 

Vice President Richard Nixon is still 
the current favorite for the GOP nomi- 
nation in 1960. If he is to be headed 
at all, most political exports feel it 
will be by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York. Either man can hurt his 
chances between now and the conven- 
tion by an unwise action or unwary 
step. 

Mr. Nixon has made very few mis- 
cues in the six years he has been vice 
president, and the political pros con- 
sider it unlikely that he will make any 
serious ones in the next 18 months. 
The Californian, of course, is a long 
way from being an amateur in politics. 

Gov. Rockefeller, on the other hand, 
is actually just starting out in big time 
politics and his every success — or 
failure — is sure to be magnified. 


Congress Unbalances Budget 


lf the budget is balanced for the 
coming fiscal year, it will be in a way 
that the President didn't envision. That 
is certain even this early in the game. 
There is overwhelming opposition in 
congress to raising either postal rates 
or the federal gasoline tax. Mr. Eisen- 
hower figured on both increases in 
preparing his narrowly balanced budg- 
et. Without either, his budget would 
have been in the red. 

There also is every likelihood that 
congress will add to the administra- 
tion's fiscal woes by voting to spend 
more on certain programs than the 
President recommended. Housing and 


Only Three Remain of 
First Ike Cabinet 


Of the nine men who came to Wash- 
ington in 1953 to form President Eisen- 
hower's cabinet, only three are left — 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, and Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield. 


Cancer makes Mr. Dulles’ tenure 
uncertain at this writing. The President, 
who is extremely close to the secretary 
of state and who has the highest re- 
gard for his abilities, makes no secret 


of his hope that Mr. Dulles can con- | 


tinue to serve. And it generally is felt 
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airport aid are two examples. 

There is talk among Democrats, 
however, of coming up with a bal- 
anced budget via a different route — 
by sharply cutting foreign aid. In other 
words, some Democrats favor chopping 
foreign aid by whatever amount is nec- 
essary to make up for increased spend- 
ing in other fields and to offset “lost” 
postal and gas tax revenues. 

The administration is strongly op- 
posed to trimming foreign aid and the 
President has been trying to head off 
such moves. 


that Mr. Dulles, if he is at all able, 
will stay on the job. 

Mr. Benson, who perhaps has been 
under the most prolonged and intense 
fire of any of the members of the 
President's official family, says he has 
no plans to bow out. He'll stay, he ex- 
plains, as long as there is a job to do 
and the President wants him. So far, at 
least, Mr. Eisenhower has never fal- 
tered in backing up his controversial 
secretary of agriculture, who draws 
criticism from both Republicans and 
Democrats. 

Mr. Summerfield, who has been less 
of a target than most of the other 
cabinet members, is expected to stick 
around. Past rumors that he was about 
to leave proved unfounded. 


Helping Feed 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 

can help YOU improve the 

appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois | 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - Sth Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 
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Vitamelk Programs 


makes the 
difference 


Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 


1. VITAMELK—c comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
cation in one package. 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 
feeds. 
3 


TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 


tag requirements. 


COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 
of their great built-in power. 


5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 
a remarkable help in solving special problems, 
6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 


7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 
the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 
merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 
tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
and dairy cattle. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 

Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


4 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists 

~ in Vitamin Products — 
for Feeds 


4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Here are further data on the zinc 
recuirements of growing chicks by 
Ph.| Schaible and a colleague at East 
Lar sing. 

Tite: The Zinc Requirement of the 
Ch'ck. 

Av hors: R. H. Roberson and P. J. 
rible (Michigan State University). 
Pu lication: Poultry Science, Vol. 37 
(\ vember, 1958) pp. 1,321-23. 

Di est: This is a further report on da- 
ta resented earlier by these authors in 
Sc once magazine, showing that a zinc 
de ‘ciency resulted in reduced growth, 
fa. ure to feather properly, retention 
of nfantile body down, and a necrotic 
de matitis of the feet. In this paper 
th zinc requirement is reported. 

“he basal ration contained 10 ppm. 
of zinc and to it were added 0, 10, 20, 
40. and 80 ppm. of zinc as the sul- 
fate. 

“Twenty parts per million of sup- 
plemental zinc (total 30 ppm.) was a 
minimum for satisfactory growth. 
Thirty parts per million or more sup- 
plemental zinc would make the ration 
independent of that in the basal in- 
gredients, 

“Zinc sulfate and zinc chloride were 
equally satisfactory which demon- 


Good Sanitation Key to 
Baby Pig Navel Illness 


Navel ill, a disease affecting baby pigs, 
can be prevented by following a good pro- 
gram of sanitation, according to Dr. P. D. 
Beamer of the University of Illinois college 
of veterinary medicine. Clean farrowing 
quarters bedded lightly with clean, dust 
free straw usually stop the infection from 
developing. 

The ailment also is known as joint ill 
or infectious arthritis, and strikes baby pigs 
during the first three weeks after farrowing. 
Symptoms include lack of appetite, swollen 
joints, and depression. Very little can be 
done for severe cases, although antibiotics 
and sulfonamides sometimes work. 

As another preventive measure, Dr. 
Seamer recommends gently milking the 
contents of the fresh navel cord with the 
t,umb and forefinger and then dipping the 
sump of the cord in tincture of iodine. 
he illness causes heavy death losses, and 
. that recover are apt to be stunted, he 


. onaparte (Iowa) Feed Mill recently added 
‘ new Prater hammer mill to its facilities. 


NUTRENA SALES 
A record breaking sales year was enjoyed 
y Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in 
358. E. C. Fuller, executive vice president 
' the firm, announced that the figure was 
> 19 per cent from the previous annual 
igh and 24.4 per cent above 1957 sales. 
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Feed 


Nutrition 


Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


strates that the zinc rather than the 
sulfate or chloride was required.” 
Comment: Translated into every-day 
feed formulation it means that you 
want to add 30 ppm. of zinc, on a total 
ration basis, to chick starting and 
growing feeds. Regardless of the 
amount of zinc (which is usually 
small) in the basic ingredients in the 
feed, you will then have zinc needs 
fully covered. 

If zinc-coated (galvanized) feeders 
and waterers are used, don’t worry. 
Other evidence has shown that the 
toxic level of zinc is a great deal high- 
er — several times higher. 

So don't forget the trace mineral 
mix with the relatively high zinc level. 
Good ones are on the market. 

* 

Antibiotics in laying rations? Are 
they of value? This report from 
Czechoslovakia says that penicillin is 
of real value. 

Title: Effect of Procaine Penicillin G 
on Performance of Hens. 

Author: Z. Miller (Laboratory of Ag- 
ricultural Biochemistry, Prague). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 37 
(November, 1958) pp. 1,299-1,303. 
Digest: This paper reports studies on 
the effect of penicillin on egg produc- 
tion, egg weight, hatchability, and 
carotene content of egg yolk. 

Some 6,000 hens of various breeds 
on 15 farms were in the experiments, 


‘which lasted nine months. The diet of 


half the hens included five mg. of 
procaine penicillin G per kilogram. 
The control lots received the same diet 
except for the penicillin. _ 

“The egg production of experimen- 


tal hens increased on the average by 
12 per cent during the entire trial peri- 
od and represented 11 additional eggs 
per hen for nine months, 

“The weight of 315,304 eggs of ex- 
perimental hens was increased by 1.4 
per cent. The content of beta-carotene 
and carotenoids was 1.7 and 1.3 times, 
respectively, as high for hens fed peni- 
cillin. 

“The penicillin in the diet also in- 

fluenced the fertility and hatchability 
of eggs. The hatchability increased, 
on the average, for the whole incuba- 
tion period by 12 per cent. This dif- 
ference was statistically highly signi- 
ficant.” 
Comment: While the feeding of layers 
in Czechoslovakia is not quite the 
same as in this country, the results 
seem definitely in favor of penicillin 
in the ration. The total ration consist- 
ed of about one-third mash, one-third 
grain, and one-third juicy fodder (sil- 
age, potatoes, carrots, and other roots). 
The penicillin was added to the mash 
portion at the rate of 15 mg. of peni- 
cillin G per kilogram, or 15 grams per 
metric ton. 

The rate of feeding was different 
from our way of doing —- being in 
terms of TDN and digestible protein. 
For 30 per cent average egg produc- 
tion, it was 70 grams TDN and 13.5 
grams digestible protein; for 50 per 
cent — 77 and 16; and for 70 per cent 
— 81 and 19 grams, respectively, per 
hen per day. 

There are other interesting side- 
lights in this report, also. The bibli- 
ography shows quite a number of 
American papers as well as some of 
Czech, German, and Canadian origin. 
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Recently there has been much in- 
terest in sound development of grow- 
ing pullets. Here is a report on such 
studies with White Leghorns. 


Title: Protein and Energy Studies 
With Developing White Leghorn Pul- 
lets. 

Authors: L. R. Berg and G. E. Bearse 
(State College of Washington). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 37 
(November, 1958) pp. 1,340-46. 


Digest: The results of these experi- 
ments provide further information rel- 
ative to the effect of protein and ener- 
gy levels on rate of sexual maturity 
and subsequent laying house perform- 
ance of White Leghorns. Some 900 
birds were used, distributed into four 
equal groups. Each group was fed a 
20 per cent protein chick starter for 
eight weeks in a pen having 144 square 
feet area with a wire floor. From eight 
to 20 weeks two groups were fed a 
15 per cent protein ration with 1,100 
calories of metabolizable energy per 
pound. The other two groups received 
an 18 per cent protein ration and 
1,300 calories of metabolizable energy. 

After 20 weeks two laying rations 
were used, having approximately the 
same protein and energy contents as 
the developing rations. The birds were 
divided into 12 pens. The groups 
were continued on their laying diets 
for 12 periods of 28 days after housing 
at 20 weeks of age. 

During the growing period from 
eight to 20 weeks: “Birds increased in 
body weight and attained sexual ma- 
turity at the same rate whether given 
a ration containing approximately 15 
per cent protein and 1,100 calories of 
metabolizable energy per pound or 18 
per cent protein and 1,300 calories per 
pound, 

“The above variations in develop- 
ing rations had no effect on such sub- 
sequent laying period criteria as rate 
of lay, feed per dozen eggs, mortality, 
body weight gains, albumen quality, 
shell thickness, or blood spot inci- 
dence. The birds fed the higher prote- 
in and higher energy developing diet 
produced slightly larger eggs at the 
onset of production. The effect of the 
growing ration on early egg size de- 
creased as the laying year progressed. 

“Decreasing the protein in an all- 
mash developing ration from 16 to 14 
to 12 per cent at 12 and 16 weeks of 
age, respectively, did not affect body 
weight gains or age at sexual maturity. 

“Growing birds given free access to 
mash and whole milo and barley de- 
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veloped just as rapidly and more effi- 
ciently than pullets fed an all-mash 
ration. 

“Developing pullets given free ac- 
cess to mash and whole grain ate a 
total ration providing metabolizable 
calorie to per cent protein ratios of ap- 
proximately 86/1, 110/1, and 127/1 
during the eight to 12, 12 to 16, and 
16 to 20-week growing periods. 

“Growing pullets required not more 
than 15 per cent protein from eight 
to 12 weeks of age, less than 13 per 
cent from 12 to 16 weeks, and less 
than 12 per cent from 16 to 20 weeks.” 
Comment: The authors say that the 
protein requirement of developing 
birds is not as high as the 16 per cent 
recommended by the National Re- 
search council. These experiments in- 
dicate the protein needs for the grow- 
ing chicken decrease rapidly after eight 
weeks of age. They suggest 15 per 
cent for eight to 12 weeks, 13 per cent 
for 12 to 16 weeks, and 12 per cent 
or less from 16 to 20 weeks. 

The birds on the 15 per cent devel- 
oping ration were 169 days old when 
they attained 50 per cent egg produc- 
tion. Those on the 18 per cent devel- 
oping ration were 168.5 days old at 
50 per cent production. The only ob- 
served difference between the two ra- 
tions was an 11 per cent greater feed 
consumption on the lower energy 
feed. 

During the 308 days after the birds 
attained peak production the average 
rate of production was 73 per cent. 
There was no culling and mortality 
from all causes was less than five per 
cent. Rate of lay was not affected by 
the developing or the laying rations. 


Winter, Stewart Join 


Borden Sales Staff 


Karl L. Winter and Robert P. Stewart 
have been appointed as sales representa- 
tives for the feed supplements department 
of the Borden Co.'s special products di- 
vision, it has been announced by the New 
York City firm. 

Mr. Winter will serve Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Florida, and sections of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Georgia. He was 
formerly associated with Quaker Oats Co. 
and Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., and was 
owner and operator of a feed mill. 

Indiana, Ohto, Michigan, and Kentucky 
will be covered by Mr. Stewart. He was 
formerly with McMillen Feed Mills and the 
Ohio department of agriculture, and at- 
tended Ohio State University and Ohio 
University. 


Franklin (Neb.) Grain Co., Inc., is making 
a 300,000-bushel addition to its storage 
capacity. 


Bob Sheahan of Memp iis 
Feed Firm is Dead 


Robert F. Sheahan of Pless & Sheahan, 
Memphis, Tenn., died unexpectedly last 
month. He was one of the founders of the 
feed ingredient and additives firm and was 
well-known in the industry in the South, 

A native of Brookfield, Mo., Mr. Sica. 
han attended Georgetown University and 
the University of Minnesota. He had been 
associated with Thompson-Hayward Chem- 
ical Co., Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co, 
and Southern Shellac Co. before opening 
his own business. 


CSC Earnings Steady 
Although Sales Dip 


Commercial Solvents Corp. sales for 1958 
totaled $64,727,548, compared to $65, 931, 
804 for the year preceding, it has been an- 
nounced by the New York City firm. Net 
earnings last year were $1,418,462; the 
1957 figure was $1,449,638. 

Earnings per common share were down 
one cent in 1958 from the previous year to 
a figure of 52 cents. A deduction of 25 
cents per share was made to adjust the 
carrying value of the company’s investment 
in its Canadian affiliate, Northwest Nitro- 
Chemicals, Ltd. 

The firm also announced a dividend of 
five cents per share was declared Feb. 20 
on its outstanding common stock. Previous 
payment was five cents per share on Dec, 
29, 1938. 


California Egg Producers 
Aiding PENB Promotion 


The world’s biggest egg grading and dis- 
tributing plants recently went on a volun. 
tary set-aside plan to help finance the con- 
sumer information program of the Poultry 
& Egg National board. The announcement 
was made by L. N. Thompson, general 
manager of Poultry Producers of Central 
California. 

Some 1,500 members of the cooperative 
are investing one cent per each 30-dozen 
case of eggs toward the PENB program, 
and an estimated $18,500 a year is expect: 
ed to result from the investment for egg 
promotion. 

The set-aside, approved recently by the 
western group’s board of directors, puts in- 
to operation a long-range financing and 
membership plan adopted for the egg 
branch of the industry by PENB’s director- 
ate. Similar methods of voluntary fund: 
raising were also adopted for other indus: 
try branches and allied interests. 


Hi Valley Milling Co., Tule Lake, Calif., 
recently installed a Strong-Scott molasses 


regulator. 


PURINA TRANSFER 

Transfer of Carl Buchheit from the Rals- 
ton Purina plant at Bloomington, IIl., to 
the firm’s headquarters in St. Louis has 
been announced by David L. Grant, man- 
ufacturing vice president. Mr. Buchheit’s 
new post will be central division traffic 
manager. 
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| Appearance may be improved through better design, sharper 
color printing, reproportioning, or better choice of outside wall. 


A frank discussion with us may result in a more attractive bag, 
reduced production costs and increased sales of your product. 


When will you talk with our representative? 


KRAFTPACKER | 
pe 0 We are interested in improving our bag. 
0 Weare interested in your Kraftpacker. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE___STATE PRINCIPAL 


PRODUCT MFD 
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HAVE YOU CHECKED THE PROFIT-ABILITY of A Jderttin. ? 


Do you really know how successful a Daffin can be 
in your own trade area? 


Do you know how many new customers per week 
you can attract with a Daffin Feedmobile? 


Do you know how many regular customers a 
Daffin can serve week after week? 
| 


Do you know how much money you can earn per 


month with a Daffin, over and above operating 
expenses? 


Get all the answers by writing us direct! 


Plan TODAY for a PROSPEROUS TOMORROW, 
the Daffin Way! 


TL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


network of Daffin Service-Parts Depots in U.S. and Canada 
3162 NORTH PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Extensive 
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NUTRITION e 


Stress Enzymes, Trace Minerals 


. variety of topics ranging from 
the feeding value of high-moisture 
cor. to hormones in animal feeding 
we = adeptly covered by a top-notch 
pa 2l of speakers at last month’s 
Illi ois feed and nutrition conference. 
Th event is growing more in popular- 
ity every year and 250 were in attend- 
ane at the seventh in the series. 


On hand to welcome the assem- 
blaze was T. §. Hamilton, associate di- 
recor of the Illinois agricultural ex- 
periment station. Response to his mes- 
sage was given by Illinois Feed asso- 
ciation President Ivan H. Miller. 

Leading off the roster of speakers, 
Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington State 
College department of poultry science, 
discussed factors affecting the utili- 
zation of cereal grains by poultry. 

“Experiments in our laboratory 
have demonstrated that utilization of 
cereal grains as expressed by growth 
rate and efficiency for any one grain 


is greatly affected by several factors,” 
he said. 


Enzyme Use 

Certain grains, such as oats and bar- 
ley, can be markedly improved for 
poultry either by water-treating or by 
adding dry enzyme preparations te the 
rations, the specialist said. When bar- 
ley grown in the western states is in- 
cluded as the only cereal grain in a 
broiler ration, growth is far below 
that obtained with a similar ration 
containing corn. 

“Adding an equal quantity of water 
to the ground grain and re-drying it 
in an Oven at an appropriate tempera- 
ture will change the grain in such a 
way that growth is then equivalent to 
tat obtained with similar rations con- 
t-ining corn,” Dr. Jensen observed. 

Most studies have been on barley, 
t it it is known that water-treating im- 
t oves other cereal grains, such as 
C ts, rye, wheat, and even corn. Add- 
1 g preparations containing enzymes 
i :proves all cereal grains at times, 
t it the response is much greater and 
T ore consistent with the low-energy 
¢ ains, he noted. 
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By JOSEPH LUKITSCH 
News Editor, The Feed Bag 


“The value of adding preparations 
containing enzymes to diets for laying 
hens is inconclusive,” he said. “On 
the other hand, use of water-treated 
barley appeared to induce some im- 
provement in feed utilization. Rate of 
lay would not be expected to be af- 
fected because rations varying mark- 
edly in energy content will support a 
similar rate of egg-production,” Dr. 
Jensen concluded. 


Minerals 

Dr. R. M. Forbes, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, titled his talk, “Trace 
Minerals — Essential or Toxic?” He 
told the gathering that the trace ele- 
ments whose additions to natural ra- 
tions have proved beneficial under 
some circumstances are iron, copper, 
cobalt, manganese, iodine, zinc, sele- 
nium, and arsenic. 

There is apparently no advantage to 
adding iron to practical pig rations af- 
ter weaning, he said. Copper supple- 
mentation is restricted to ruminants 
grazing forage raised in certain areas 
of the world, and the need for cobalt 
as a mineral is limited to ruminants 
whose gastro-intestinal tract is pecu- 


IVAN MILLER 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


Nutrition Meet 


liarly suited to the synthesis of vita- 
min By if the necessary nutrients, 
especially cobalt, are present. 

“Manganese supplementation is def- 
initely practical in all poultry rations, 
but not for other classes of livestock,” 
he stated. “It is extremely difficult to 
produce a manganese deficiency in 
other types of livestock because of the 
low requirement for this element and 
its widespread distribution.” 

Adding iodine to all animal rations 
has proven beneficial, he said. Zinc in- 
adequacy seems to be a problem only 
for swine, and the reason for this is 
that swine are fed plentiful amounts 
of calcium and that the zinc present 
in soybean protein is less available 
than zinc in other feedstuffs. 

“Selenium is toxic to most animals, 
but recent evidence indicates that 
sheep may need extremely small 
amounts to prevent ‘stiff lamb dis- 
ease,” Dr. Forbes stated. Studies in 
this field are fairly new, however, and 
cannot be completely evaluated, he 
concluded. 


Hormone Feeding 

A concise report on the use of hor- 
mones in animal feeding was given by 
Dr. A. V. Nalbandov, also of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. “Treating beef cat- 
tle with hormones has now reached a 
stage which permits the unequivocal 
judgement that either feeding or im- 
planting male, female, or castrate ani- 
mals is beneficial from the point of 
view of both rate of gain and econ- 
omy of gain,” he stated. 

A little-known fact is that bulls gain 
more economically and faster than 
steers, he noted. Hormone treatments 
seldom leave adverse effects except 
for temporary defects, which disap- 
pear as a rule if the feeding period is 
sufficiently long, the specialist added. 

“In contrast to the established ef- 
fectiveness of steroid hormones, thy- 
roid-inhibiting drugs, such as Tapazole 
(Methimazole), have only a tempo- 
rary effect in increasing efficiency of 
performance in cattle.” The same gen- 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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IN 
RUMINANT NUTRITION 


Here, at last . . . after years of scientific research 
and practical field testing by dozens of profes- 
sional dairymen and beef cattle feeders, is 
SILO-ZYME, a product called by many the 
most important forward step in ruminant nutri- 
tion in the past fifty years. 


SILO-ZYME is a new and different silage acti- 
vator, a product that provides an economical 
and effective way to increase the nutrient values 
in silage . . . a way to accelerate the natural bio- 
chemical processes which are known to produce 
... and protect . . . good silage. 


SILO-ZYME is composed of silage bacteria 
culture,dried and preserved by a patented proc- 
ess, combined with a culture of a select strain of 
the food mold Aspergillus oryzae. Here’s what 
SILO-ZYME does in the silo: 


1. Through its enzymatic action, SILO-ZYME 
promotes the rapid growth of the beneficial 
organisms in the silage material and of those 
organisms which are added to the culture... 
thus sharply reducing the time required to 
complete the ensiling process. 

. Protects the vital nutritional elements in 
silage by inhibiting the development of un- 
desirable organisms which cause spoilage and 
foul odors. 

. Enhances the natural, desirable flavor and 
aroma factors. 


4. Speeds the conversion of starch to sugar... 
helps break down cellulose . . . helps convert 


sugars to lactic acid and acetic acid, and pro- 
teins to peptides and amino acids. 


5. Protects and improves palatability. 


By accelerating processes which are known to 
produce good silage and by protecting and im- 
proving the odor, SILO-ZYME proves its amaz- 
ing ability to spark beneficial nutritional 
improvements in the silage itself . . . improve- 
ments which can help the feeder reduce his 
over-all feed costs and make more money. 


Using the SILO-ZYME base, SILO-ZYME Con- 
centrate will be manufactured and sold by stra- 
tegically located distributors all across the 
country. You owe it to yourself and your busi- 
ness to investigate this entirely new selling field 
today ... right now . . . while some choice man- 
ufacturing and retailing territories are still open. 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT 


Here’s what cooperating farms and ranches say about 
SILO-ZYME: 


“Silage went a fourth further . . . change in odor is amaz- 
ing . . . positively would not put up grass silage without 
your product.” 


“Silage came out of the silo the same color it went in... 
and the odor was very sweet.” 


“The thirty head of cattle | fed on nothing but silage and 
pasture gained approximately 2/2 pounds a day.” 


“Used SILO-ZYME on half of a 250-ton pit silo, and in the 
treated portion there was absolutely no spoilage. They 
needed only about half as much silage.” 


(Names and addresses available on request.) 


FOR THE COMPLETE STORY ... FOR THE ANSWERS TO ALL YOUR QUESTIONS... 


THE 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE TO: 


. 
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Shift White Ag Division 
Headquarters to Midwest 


Soon to be combined are the agricultural 
div'sion of White Laboratories, Kenilworth, 
N. |., and American Scientific Laboratories, 
In , Madison, Wis. Both firms are subsid- 
iar'es of Schering Corp. 

“acilities and personnel will be moved to 
M dison. Vernon L. Hill and Dr. Sidney 


ASL'S VERN HILL 


Goff will leave White to devote their at- 
tention to the development and research 
of Lipamone, the principal product in- 
volved in the transaction. 

The drug’s production will become a 
function of ASL’s pharmaceutical and 
chemical production laboratories. M. T. 
Thompson, Marvin Wiernik, and E. G 
Calabrese, formerly of White, will continue 
as Lipamone sales representatives for ASL. 


Ag Students View New 
Purina Laboratory 


Some 75 agricultural students were in 
attendance at recent open house ceremonies 
held at Ralston Purina Co.’s new western 
division laboratory in Los Angeles. The 
laboratory will be quality control head- 
quarters for 14 Purina plants in the West. 

Feed dealers and livestock and poultry 
feeders made a tour of the facility the day 
following the open house ceremonies. They 
learned that between 4,000 and 5,000 sep- 
arate assays will be made at the laboratory 
each month to check ingredient and prod- 
uct quality. 


Abbott Sets Sales Record 
In 1958: 116 Millions 


A sales increase of five per cent over 
1957 was recorded by Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, IIl., in 1958. A new sales 
high of $116,598,000 was reached with 
earnings of $12,873,000 ($3.32 per com- 
mon share). 

Earnings in 1957 were $12,681,000, or 
$3.30 a share. Abbott sales during the 
fourth quarter of 1958 were less than 
those during the same period the year pre- 
vious, due to the exceptionally high in- 
cidence of respiratory illnesses during the 
‘vinter of 1957-58, the firm said. 


TONE FEED MEETS 

Dealer forums sponsored by Peavey Feed 
‘Mills, Minneapolis, were held recently in 
‘Visconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 
“Jew programs and products to help Tone 
eed dealers were presented to those in at- 
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PEAVEY APPOINTEE 
Appointment of R. S. (Bob) Wee as 
territory sales manager for Peavey Feed 


Mills has been announced by the Minne-. 


apolis firm. Mr. Wee, who was formerly 
with the McCabe Co., will headquarter at 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


Near-Record Cotton Crop 
Expected in Egypt 


The second largest Egyptian cotton crop 
since 1937-38 is expected to be produced 
in that country during the 1958-59 season. 
A total of 2,030,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross) is anticipated. The estimate exceeds 
the 1957-58 figure by nine per cent. 

In 1952-53 some 2,047,000 bales were 
produced. Most of the increase this year is 
in the extra long staple crop, principally 
Menoufi. Production of medium-long-staple 
Giza and long-staple Ashmouni is expected 
to decline from last year. 


Amburgo Leases Indiana 
Plant From Fishel Firm 


A subsidiary company has been formed 
by the Amburgo Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
The firm has taken over, on a long-time 
lease, the Hope (Ind.) plant of Fishel 
Products Co. 

The plant will be used to manufacture 
concentrates containing condensed fish sol- 
ubles and fermentation solubles. A special 
department will be established to develop 
new and improved products in the plant, 
which will be known as Amburgo Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 


Riverside Molasses Plant 
Inspected by Customers 


New plant and storage facilities of River- 
side Molasses Co., Cincinnati, were viewed 
recently by customers of the newly-organ- 
ized firm. The terminal is located at River- 
side, Ohio. 

The terminal has its own dock on the 
Ohio river and pure cane molasses is 
pumped directly from barges to storage 
tanks in the plant. The molasses is then 
distributed to Riverside’s customers in Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Michigan. 


Shown in the photo, from left, are: How- 
ard Bohl and Bob Fisher, Community Sup- 
ply Co., Blanchester, Ohio; John F. Young, 
treasurer, Riverside Molasses Co.; Don 
Schofield, Bethany Industries, Mason, Ohio; 
Ory R. Young, John F. Young Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Don Sigg, Bethany; and Lucian 
Garner and Carl Roemer, Quaker Oats Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Arkansas Sheep Study Day 
Slated for April 30 


The University of Arkansas agricultural 
experiment station will hold its fifth annual 
sheep study day April 30 in the livestock 
pavilion two miles north of the campus. 
The program will begin at 9:30 a.m. 

Visitors will hear latest reports on sheep 
research and will have the opportunity to 
discuss management, nutrition, and breed- 
ing problems with station researchers. Feed 
men are invited. 


Beyer Heads All Sales 
Of Spencer Kellogg 


Appointment of Robert L. Beyer as vice 
president in charge of sales and public re- 
lations has been announced by Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. Mr. Beyer has 
been general sales manager of the firm since 
1953. 

The appointee joined Kellogg in 1935 as 
an oil salesman. He spent 1938 and 1939 
in China, in charge of the firm's tung oil 
operations there. He also spent two years 
in Brazil, as head of Kellogg’s oilseed buy- 
ing program in that country. 

He is an alumnus of the University of 
Buffalo school of business administration, 
and did graduate work at the London school 
of economics. A veteran of air force duty, 
Mr. Beyer is active in various trade organ- 
izations. 


Norm Smith Heads Quaker 


Feed Sales Training 


Norman W. Smith has been elevated to 
the post of manager of feed sales training 
and dealer development, it has been an- 
nounced by the Quaker Oats Co. Mr. Smith 
has been with the firm since 1947. 

He has served Quaker as a freight han- 
dler, feed salesman, district representative, 
and district manager. The Chicago native 
is an alumnus of Iowa State College. 


Augusta (Wis.) Flour & Feed Co. recently 
installed two Blue Streak mixers. 


Ferndale (Wash.) Grain Co. recently in- 
stalled a Jacobson two-ton mixer. 


DORSEY PROMOTION 
Named as sales manager of the Bulk- 
master division of Dorsey Trailers is George 
Ford. The appointee joined the Elba (Ala.) 
firm in 1957 as a sales representative. Bulk- 
master production is now at an all-time high, 
according to the company. 
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Swine Management YOUR DEALERS ¢ 
Merit Award Contest WIN, TOG! 


Feed dealers of the Grand-Pyi 
winning hog a also go 
Europe Free... and take th 
a wives, too. 

Winners tour four Old Wo 
countries (England, France, G 
many, Denmark)... travel 
Ambassadors of American Ag - 
SCINOINAVIAN AIRLINES SUSTEWM culture ... visit leading researm 
centers and hog operations we! 
and get plenty of free time to som 
all the sights. 0, 


Pfizer) 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


is 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 

6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 

5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, G 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, NJ. 

In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, 


lout 


BRAND OF OKTTETRACTCLINE 
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o help you sell Swine Programs 


ace sure your dealers are getting the most of this 
opportunity to talk feeding and management. 


G 
el @his giant Life Cycle promotion creates a brand- 
ew opportunity for your dealers to talk your 
's.@eeding and management program to their cus- 
io smmers. They lead off with the excitement of the 
50,000 Life Cycle Trip-To-Europe Contest... 
low through by selling the sound, proved feed- 
i practices behind your Life Cycle program. 
What’s more, Life Cycle Feeding means formula 


feeding straight through . . . upgrades customers, 
both old and new . . . opens market for new feeds 
... expands sales for your existing feeds. 

And dealers can talk with authority, because 
Life Cycle Feeding is scientifically sound. 

Be sure your dealers get the most mileage from 
this giant ’59 program. Talk with your Pfizer man 
for more promotional ideas. 


Here’s how we're selling the need... to help you sell the feed 


a | 


Dealer Education Material 
xplaiving the principles of Life 
ycle “eeding as it relates to your 
wine. ceding programs. 


Point-Of-Purchase Helps 
to remind your customers of Life 
Cycle Feeding as they come into 
your store. 


National Education Campaign 
with ads in leading farm magazines 
... Strong broadcast coverage on 
radio and TV. 


Consumer Education 
featuring special, recorded talks by 
leading swine experts on each phase 
of the Life Cycle of swine. 


1 Film Strip 

pec. y prepared to help you pro- 
mote our own Life Cycle Feeding 
ndr nagement program. 


Public Relations Campaign 
with publicity and public relations 
events promoting the latest scien- 
tific advances in swine feeding 
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WHAT IS THE 


CONTENT OF YOUR 
VITAMIN A SOURCE? 


Many vitamin A products offered to feed manu- 
facturers at a potency level of 30,000 U.S.P. units 
per gram or less are simply diluted forms of much 
higher potency concentrates. Usually beadlets of 
250,000 to 500,000 U.S.P. units per gram are mixed 
with a suitable quantity of filler to obtain the de- 
sired potency. 


Micratized Vitamin A, 30,000 U.S.P. units per 
gram, is dramatically different—and in a way that 
is of key importance to you and your customers. 
Instead of preparing a high-potency beadlet and 
then diluting it down with filler, Nopco follows the 
more costly but nutritionally sounder procedure 
of building to potency, literally from the ground up. 
The only inactive diluent present is included to 
guarantee the free-flowing properties of the prod- 
uct. The result is a concentrate in which virtually 
every particle is vitamin-A-active. You thus have 
assurance of complete dispersion in your feeds 
and uniform nutrition for the animal. 


’ Be Sure to Specify 


Micratized® Vitamin A 
Uniformly active particles for uniform dispersion, 
uniform nutrition, uniform stability, uniform results 
THREE PHOTOMICROGRAPHS OF VITAMIN A PRODUCTS 


Top: Micratized Vitamin A, Nopcay® Type Ill. Spherical beadlets are 
A-active particles. Note that all particles in this product are A-active. 


Center: Micratized Vitamin A, Nopcay Type V. Note that almost all 
particles are A-active. Occasional non-spherical particles are diluent, 
and included to assure free-flowing properties of product. 


VITAMIN 
Bottom: A typical competitive product. Only two spherical A-active -BEADLETS 
beadlets surrounded by non-active filler. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. e Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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Scott Is Named Regional 
Saes Head for Merck 


Aopointment of Clifford A. Scott as 
sale manager for its new northwest region 
has »een announced by Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rah vay, N. J. Mr. Scott will be active in 
the company’s agricultural division and will 
hea quarter in Minneapolis. 

The appointee will supervise Merck ani- 
ma! health and feed products sales in Min- 


MERCK'S SCOTT 


nesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and a portion of Wisconsin. He 
previously served.Merck in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Scott joined the firm in 1946 as a 
representative for the general sales divi- 
sion. He has served as an industrial account 
manager for the company’s chemical divi- 
sion, as a member of the market planning 
group, and as manager of animal health 
feed products in Rahway. 


Borden Earnings Highest, 
Although Sales Decline 


A record year was set for earnings by 
the Borden Co., New York City, in 1958, 
with a net figure of $24,612,475 reported. 
This compares with a 1957 total of $23, 
996,321, and is the third successive year a 
new high mark has been reached. 

Sales declined from $931,220,662 in 
‘957 to $915,024,172 last year, due to the 
ompany’s withdrawal from certain lines 
f distribution which had been unprofitable, 
pokesmen said. The 1958 rate of profit 
vas 2.7 cents per dollar of sales, compared 
o 2.6 cents the year previous. 

Earnings per share in 1958 were $5.06; 
he 1957 figure was $4.94. Federal income 
axes for last year were $21,632,971, com- 
vared to $22,146,164 the year preceding. 


REBUILD MILL 
A new feed mill, warehouse, and office 
20n will be built to replace the establish- 
1ent recently destroyed by fire, according 
> Dayton Redeker, manager of H. P. 
‘chmidt Milling Co., Inc., Brandon, Wis. 
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OWNERS CHANGE 
New owner of the Plymouth (Wis.) 
Flour Mills is Charles Willard. Former 
owners were Mrs. Erma Gritt and Kenneth 
Gritt. The mill has a colorful history that 
dates back to 1849. 


National Ideal Promotes 


Three Sales Staffers 


Promotion of three of its sales staff to 
newly-created posts in the company’s sales 
division has been announced by National 
Ideal Co., Toledo. 

R. E. Maxfield, formerly special services 
manager and factory manager, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the east- 
ern division. Named general manager of the 
western division is Lynn Myers, former dis- 
trict manager of the Ohio river valley ter- 
ritory. 

Both men will headquarter in Toledo. 
Appointed general ‘sales manager of the 
firm’s Canadian division is Glen D. Ogilvie, 
who will assume direction of all National 
equipment and peat moss sales in Canada. 


Honeggers’ Franchises 


Mayfield (Ky.) Mill 


Mayfield (Ky.) Milling Co. has been 
franchised by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, Ill. The Kentucky firm will manu- 
facture Big H feeds and distribute Honeg- 
ger layer chicks, prefabricated farm build- 
ings, and livestock and poultry equipment 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Mayfield has been in the feed and flour 
business since 1881. Its grain elevators have 
a capacity of 95,000 bushels. A complete 
line of formula feeds including mashes and 
pellets can be produced by the firm. 

President and general manager of the 
firm is R. L. Butterworth. In the last three 
years, the company has more than tripled 
the tonnage of formula feeds. 

Mr. Butterworth stated that he sought 
the affiliation with Honeggers’ because he 


Megown Joins Nutrition 
Staff at Morton Salt 


Appointment of John W. Megown as 
staff nutritionist for agricultural products 
has been announced by Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Megown was most recently 
associated with Peter Hand Foundation of 
Chicago as assistant coordinator of research 
and sales. 


He has also held research positions with 


MORTON'S MEGOWN 


Hales & Hunter and Moorman Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Megown is a native of Missouri and an 
alumnus of the University of Méissouri, 
where he majored in swine nutrition and 
physiology. 


Clouse Feed & Milling Service, New Riegel, 
Ohio, recently became a Honeggers’ dealer. 


felt that the integrated Honegger program 
based upon quality and service would en- 
able his firm to expand even further. 


= 
MAYFIELD MILLING CO. & PRESIDENT BUTTERWORTH (INSET) 4 


0 REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


FOUR SIZES —50 TO 160 H.P. 


Pulverizing for Pellets Jacobson 
Fine Grinding for Poultry Feeds Hammermills 

) Medium Grinding for Hog Feeds Produce 
Coarse Grinding for Cattle Feeds Uniform Grinding 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Representative 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


49 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE.,S.E. DEPT. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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— =nzymes, Minerals 
(Continued from page 41) 


era’ situation exists with respect to 
oth:r feed-additives, such as tranquil- 
jzir z drugs or antibiotics, for cattle 
anc lambs, he said. 


Calf Nutrition 

Problems in calf feeding were ana- 
lyz-d by Dr. Karl E. Gardner, Univer- 
sity of Illinois professor of nutrition. 
Me <imum resistance from disease can 
be “ained best by proper nourishment, 
he said. This is extremely important 
sine calf mortality now averages 20 
per cent. 

Scours is the greatest scourge in 
cal raising, and is caused by poor san- 
itation and overfeeding, both of which 
are easily corrected, he said. Moder- 
ate fat intakes — those in which 70 
per cent or less of the energy comes 
from fat — aid in preventing diarrhea. 

“In milk replacers, the carbohydrate 
of milk is still unsurpassed,” he stated. 
“Levels of lactose in excess of 30 per 
cent, however, usually produce scours. 

“Animal proteins are superior to 
plant proteins for calves until they 
reach four to six weeks of age; after 
that time plant proteins are adequate. 
Calf starters fed with good roughage 
plus limited amounts of milk should 
contain 16 to 20 per cent of good pro- 
tein,” Dr. Gardner declared. 

Antibiotics usually reduce the 
scours problem, but there seems to be 
little reason to continue feeding them 
beyond two or three months of age. 
Silages can be fed as the sole rough- 
age to young calves if up to four 
pounds of a good calf starter is fed 
daily, he concluded. 

The use of fats in feeds was dis- 


cussed in a paper prepared by Drs. 


B. S. Schweigert and O. H. M. Wilder 
of the American Meat Institute foun- 
dation. “Maintaining a constant prote- 
in to calorie ratio has made is possible 
to get increased rates of gain and effi- 
ency with increased levels of fat in 
‘e ration,” Dr. Schweigert said. 
Research at the foundation and else- 
here has shown that feed-grade fats 
n be successfully stabilized with an- 
oxidants such as BHA and BHT if 
vod-quality fats are used. The re- 
‘arch also showed that these fats are 
lite stable during storage and actual- 
increased the stability of vitamin A 
id carotene in the rations, he de- 
ared., 

He estimated that over 400 million 
| ounds of animal fats are used each 
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year in commercial feeds, and that 
this new market has increased the val- 
ue of of animal fats by over 70 million 
dollars a year. 

The extensive losses incurred re- 
cently in broiler flocks in the south- 
eastern United States cannot be at- 
tributed directly to the animal fat 
which was added to rations, he said. It 
is likely that some by-product material 
of unknown origin was responsible, 
the researcher concluded. 


Swine Industry 

The pig of the future was described 
by Dr. S. W. Terrill, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois animal science depart- 
ment. He will be raised in confine- 
ment; come from a litter of 10 or more 
pigs per sow; average 1.6 daily pounds 
daily gain from birth to market; av- 
erage 0.3 to 0.5 inch of backfat; have 
an average loin eye area of eight 
square inches; average 30 to 31 inches 
in length; and 45 per cent of his live 
weight will be lean cuts, the profes- 
sor predicted. 

“It seems clear that these changes, 
if they occur, will be brought about 
by combined research efforts in breed- 
ing, nutrition, management, and en- 
vironment control,” Dr. Terrill stated. 


Blackhead in Spotlight 
At Whitmoyer Meeting 


Developments in the poultry and animal 
health control and nutrition field were dis- 
cussed at a sales meeting conducted re- 
cently at Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa. Sales representatives from 
its affiliates were present along with mem- 
bers of the parent firm. 

Hank Suppan, Whitmoyer sales manager, 
presided over the three-day session. Special 
emphasis was placed upon the blackhead 
problem, and the role the firm’s Carb-O- 
Sep can play in helping to overcome the 
poultry disease. 


Expand Public Relations 
Staff at Harvester 


Appointment of George Selgrat and 
William Blaha to the consumer relations 


staff of International Harvester Co. has’ 


been announced by the Chicago firm. Both 
will engage in the promotion of the com- 
pany’s construction and farm equipment 
divisions. 

Mr. Selgrat was formerly a magazine 
editor with International Harvester Export 
Co., and Mr. Blah a public relations rep- 
resentative for National Concrete Mas- 
onry association. Both are former newspap- 
ermen. 


Tri State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D., 
recently installed a new Strong-Scott 
molasses regulator. 


Donn Early Heads Tuxedo 
Feed Milling Operations 


Appointment of Donn D. Early as gen- 
eral manager of the Tuxedo Feeds division 
of Early & Daniel Co. has been announced 
by the Cincinnati firm. The appointment 
came with Mr. Early’s celebration of 15 
years with the company. 

Mr. Early has served the firm in the 
laboratory, working with feed formulations 


DONN EARLY OF TUXEDO 


and quality control procedures. He spent 
64 years handling a sales territory in south- 
western Indiana, and was an assistant to the 
general manager in the firm’s home office. 

He also served as advertising manager, 
sales manager, and executive director of 
sales and merchandising. He was instru- 
mental in introducing several new feeds 
and a number of cost-saving improvements 
in production, the company said. 


Cosby-Hodges Swine Sales 


Specialist Is Gaston 


Appointment of John R. (Buddy) Gas- 
ton as swine sales specialist has been an- 
nounced by Cosby- Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Gaston was former- 
ly a swine herdsman for Mississippi State 
University. 

The appointee is a veteran of the air 
force and a Korean veteran. He received his 
B. S. degree in animal husbandry from 
Mississippi State, and also did his graduate 
work there. 


An open house was recently held at Cur- 
tiss (Wis.) Elevator, following a _ three- 
months renovation program. Les Bowen 
is proprietor of the modern plant. 


CRETE MILLS MEET 

Progress was reviewed and plans for the 
future viewed at the recent annual dealer 
meeting held by Crete (Neb.) Mills. Some 
100 dealers from five states were in attend- 
ance at the meet. Plaques commemorating 
25 years as Victor feeds dealers went to 
nine men. 
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Coming Events 


Distillers Feed Research Conference, 


Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati March 25 
Purdue Egg Day, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. April 8 
National Fisheries Institute, Commodore Hotel, New York City April 12-15 


Poultry & Egg National Board, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago.......April 14-15 


American Dry Milk Institute, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago ......... April 23-24 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco April 23-25 
Texas Feed Manufacturers & Dealers Conference, 

Hotel Texas, Fort Worth April 23-25 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Hotel Broadview, Wichita April 30 -May 2 

Processing Machinery Manufacturers Association. 

Sherman Hotel, Chicago : May 8-10 
American Feed Manufacturers i 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chines May 10-13 
National Feed Show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-13 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed Association, 

Hotel Governor, Jefferson City May 15-16 
Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee .................. June 1-2 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 

Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. June 7-9 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. June 7-9 
Association of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 

Velda Rose Motel, Hot Springs, Ark. June 9-10 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, Ont. June 25-27 
Georgia Feed Association, Gen. Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannabh...................... July 10-14 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 


Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis Sept. 13-14 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Sept. 17-18 


Iowa Feed Industry - College Conference, Iowa State College, Ames ........Sept. 18 
Feed Production School, Continental Hotel, Kansas City 220.0... Sept. 23-25 
Texas Nutrition Conference, Texas A & M College, College Station........... Oct. 7-9 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 14-15 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo Nov. 12-13 
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Borden’s Opens Soybean 
Plant at Kankakee, Ill. 


A manufacturing plant which wi!) be 
used for the production of 50 per cent oro. 
tein soybean meal has been complete: by 
the Borden Co. at Kankakee, IIl., accorcing 
to an announcement by the new York City 
dairy products firm. 

Earl J. Brubaker, general manager of 
Borden's soy processing division, said that 
the facility is currently in operation. Truck 
and rail shipments are being made from the 
plant. 


Phosphorus Division Is a 
Separate Unit of Hooker 


Recently made autonomous is the phos- 
phorus division of Hooker Chemical Corp,, 
Niagara Falls; N. Y. The move was an- 
other step in the firm’s divisionalization 
process, according to Thomas E. Moffitt, 
president. 

L. Leonard Bryant, a vice president of 
the company, will be general manager of 
the phosphorous division. Headquarters will 
remain at Jeffersonville, Ind., with plants 
in that city and at Columbia, Tenn.; Adams, 
Mass.; and Dallas. 

The eastern chemical division of the 
firm was also made autonomous, with 
Thomas F. Willers to serve as general man- 
ager. Hooker wholly owns 12 plants and 
plans no change of status at the present 
time for its Tacoma (Wash.) plant and its 
Canadian subsidiary Hooker Chemicals, Ltd. 


District Managers Discuss 
Hess & Clark Sales Plans 


Recently held by Hess & Clark, Inc., 
was a week-long district manager meeting. 
The gathering was held at the company's 
home office in Ashland, Ohio. 

Sales plans for the coming fiscal year 
were established at the meet, it was an- 
nounced by Russell H. Eshelman, vice 
president of marketing. He said the meet- 
ing was aimed at studying sales problems 
as well as areas of opportunity which may 
result in new ideas and procedures. 

A two-day sales school conducted by Dr. 
W. J. E. Crissy highlighted the meeting. 
The present fiscal year is the first in which 
Hess & Clark has operated under the dis- 
trict manager system. 


U. S. Fish Oil Exports 
Drop One-Fifth in ’ 

United States fish and fish oil exports 
were down in 1958 to 47,021 short tons, 
a drop of almost 20 per cent from the pre’ 
vious year. European imports accounted 
for 85 per cent of the total, compared to 
97 per cent in 1957, 

The two major importers of U. S. oil — 
West Germany and the Netherlands — too 
almost one-third less in 1958 than they di: 
the year previous. More competitive price 
of vegetables oils and whale oil probabl: 
accounted for the decline. 

Canada and Mexico took 6,645 shor 
tons of the exported product in 1958. 
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Feed Microscopy Short Course, Texas A & M College, College Station... Aug. 3-8 


Apolebaum Will Manage 
Mejor Hatchery Firm 

Nev vice president and general manager 
of Cremell, Inc., Norcross, Ga., is Sher- 
man H. Applebaum. The appointee is 
form r president of Athens (Ga.) Milling 
Co, hemell operates an extensive hatchery 


SHERM APPLEBAUM 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


Mr. Applebaum, a native of Chicago, is 
a former poultry farm operator and a Hon- 
eggers’ & Co. field sales supervisor. He at- 
tended Northwestern and Purdue Univer- 
sities. 

The Chemell executive has served as a 


director of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association and has been cited by the 
University of Georgia for his contributions 
to the industry and the university. 


McCarthy New Cleveland 
District Head for CSC 


Appointment of James F. McCarthy as 
manager of its Cleveland district office has 
been announced by Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York City. Mr. McCarthy 
joined CSC in 1953 as an industrial chem- 
icals sales representative. 

The appointee is a native of Chicago 
and an alumnus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Included in the area he will manage is 
northern Ohio, West Virginia, western 
Pennsylvania, and the Buffalo section. 


Smith-Douglass Income 
Up Over Previous Year 


Net sales of $16,211,871 have for the 
six-month period ended Jan. 31 have been 
reported by Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. The firm is the parent company of 
Coronet Phosphate Co., also at Norfolk. 

The comparable period a year ago re- 
sulted in net sales of $13,970,745. Net in- 
come was $856,388 for the current period, 
compared to $285,458 the year previous. 
Earnings per common share for the six 
months were 82 cents, as against 25 cents 
for the same period a year ago. 


Dr. Moeller Joins Staff 
Of Dr. Salsbury’s Labs 


Named to the staff of Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories protozoology department is Dr. 
Max Moeller. The poultry nutritionist will 
be in charge of the Charles City (Iowa) 
firm’s feed formulation, mixing, and nutri- 
tion research. 

Dr. Moeller holds three degrees from 
the University of Illinois. He has conducted 
several research projects and has had pub- 
lished several scientific papers on poultry 
nutrition. 


Purina Scholarships Aid 
54 Ag Students’ Work 


The Ralston Purina scholarship pro- 
gram will assist 54 seniors in colleges of 
agriculture to complete their undergraduate 
work during the next school year, it has 
been announced by the St. Louis firm. 
Students under the program are enroled in 
49 United States land-grant colleges, three 
Canadian agricultural colleges, 
Puerto Rico, and one in Hawaii. 

This is the fifth year of the Purina schol- 
arships. During its first four years, the pro- 
gram has assisted 212 students to finish 
their senior year. The student selected to 
receive the scholarship is recommended by 
a committee consisting of faculty members 
of the college. 


one in 


Since 1928 


The Pioneer of Air-Unloading 


You Asked For —— Now Phelps Has Built 


A SMALL HIGH- 
PRESSURE AIR-UNLOADER 


VERSATILE in design, so the intake may be 
adjusted to any angle. 


pipe, light and flexible enough for one man to 
handle. 


ECONOMIC with controlled horse - power 
and renewable wear plates. In actual tests, the 
Phelps Air Unloader has proven it can handle 
cotton seed, wheat, shelled corn, oats and 
soybeans, 


Call, write or wire for complete details: 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


1700 EAST NINTH ST. — 


PHO NE 
FRANKLIN = 


Equipped with 8-inch 


LITTLE ROCK, 
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NUTRITIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


expands market for beef and sheep feeds 


TRAN-Q is one of the most thoroughly 
pretested feed ingredients in the history 
of the feed industry. 

New developments such as stilbestrol 
helped turn cattlemen into good feed 
industry customers. Feed companies that 
got into the market early benefited most. 

Tran-Q is a unique member of the 
tranquilizer family, with as much poten- 
tial for expanding feed markets as stil- 
bestrol when it was first introduced. 


New source of extra gains 
The extra gains and improved feed effi- 


BRAND OF HYDROXYZINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


® Boosts beef gains 6%-27% 
...all-trial average 12.4%. 


© Improves feed efficiency 
5%-23% eee all-trial aver- 
age 10.2%. 


® Up to $11.13 increased re- 
turn per head after TRAN-Q 
is paid for! 


ciency your customers will get when your 
feeds contain Tran-Q are not available 
from any other feed ingredient. 

For example, when used alone it im- 
proved beef gains an average of 12.4% 
. . . feed efficiency 10.2%. And when 
Tran-Q was added to rations containing 
Terramycin®, stilbestrol, or both, it im- 
proved gains 12%; feed efficiency 7%. 
In lamb trials Tran-Q increased gains by 
up to 42%; feed efficiency up to 22%. 


A versatile ingredient 
Tran-Q is effective in all kinds of rations 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 


5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. 


1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
230 Brighton Place, Clifton, N.J. 


In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 


« a sheep gains up to 


© Improves feed efficiency as 
much as 22%. 


© Increased return per animal 
averaged 87 cents above the 
cost of TRAN-Q. 


including high-roughage and high-energy. 
Feed companies should add Tran-Q at a 
rate that will furnish a recommended 
level of 24% mg. per head per day. 


Get full data now 


The feed companies and dealers that 
bring this important nutritional dis- 
covery to producers first in their areas 
will benefit most. Call your Pfizer repre- 
sentative for details on this new way to 
boost feed sales. 
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Ruminant Pellets’ 
Role Future Feeding 
Highly Promising 


_ dvantages of pelleted rations for 
ru’ inants was the Borden technical 
ad sor’s subject in a recent presenta- 
tio before the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
ass ciation. This is a concise report on 
wh .t the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sit. alumnus said in addressing the 
we tern feeders, 

elleted feed is here to stay, he con- 
dutes, but individual feeders should 
stuly carefully the most effective 
meaner in which they may be able to 
use pellets in their operations. 

it should be kept in mind that Mr. 
Christian was speaking to cattle feed- 
ers, not feed men, and therefore has 
simplified some of his data. 


A number of years ago, most poul- 
try and hog feeds contained a rather 
high level of fiberous ingredients. It 
wis discovered that the pelleting of 
these fiberous feeds would increase 
weight and efficiency. This was based 
on the fact that poultry ate to satisfy 
their caloric requirement. When the 
feed was too bulky, their digestive 
tract could not hold enough of this 
fiberous feed to meet their energy 
needs. When the feed was pelleted, 
however, the caloric density was in- 
creased, thus resulting in increased 
feed consumption and an_ increased 
caloric intake. This enabled the birds 
ti grow faster at a lower cost because 
more energy was being supplied over 
and above that needed for daily body 
maintenance and growth  require- 
ments. 

Cattle Pellets 
Research workers at the Dixon 
rings (Illinois) branch experiment 
s ition created a lot of excitement 
\ 1en they reported their research da- 
t on pelleted feeding in 1956. Beef 
‘ lves gained 1.73 pounds per day 
\ ren fed pellets. Those fed unpelleted 
1 tions gained 0.63 pounds per day. 
1e reason for this increased gain 
\ is due to increased feed consump- 
t »n — the steers ate 50 per cent more. 

‘hy did they eat more? 
Part of it, no doubt, was due to in- 
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Borden Co. 


creased caloric density since the pel- 
lets are, of course, compressed and due 
to improved palatability since the pel- 
lets are less dusty, than the hay. 


How Good Are Pellets? 

In reviewing some of the data on 
beef, dairy, and sheep, the results are 
found to vary from experiment station 
to experiment station. 

Taking pelleted feeding of beef 
cattle first, these results were reported. 

1) California workers found 12 per 
cent less feed was required on a 64 
per cent roughage diet and 10 per cent 
less feed on a 40 per cent roughage 
diet, showing the effect on pelleting 
the complete feed. 

2) The economics of pelleting the 
roughage only was shown by Illinois 
workers who reported feeding rough- 
age containing one-third alfalfa and 
two-thirds timothy in which they val- 
ued the hay at $20 a ton and the pel- 
lets at $30 a ton. The cost per pound 
gain, however, was three cents less on 
the pellets — 14 cents versus 17 cents. 

3) The Cornell workers cited, 
“Mixed hay worth about 50 per cent 
more when pelleted.” 

4) The researchers at Oklahoma 
found that calves preferred pellets 
2.2 to 1, although there was no differ- 
ence in results. 


Pelleting Roughage 
Even though the data vary, there 
are some important advantages to 
feeding roughage as well as complete 
feed in pelleted form to cattle. One 
of the big advantages is that more 
roughage may be used and utilized 
when it is in pellet form, which, of 
course, means the rancher can get 
greater returns for his home-grown 
roughages. 
Dairy Pellets 
In the case of dairy cattle, 
ever, pelleted feeding has not 
found to be as practical as for 
Numerous reports conclude 


how- 
been 
beef. 

that 


NUTRITIONIST CHRISTIAN 


finely-ground complete feed in meal 
or in pellet form results in lower but- 
terfat production in dairy cows. It is 
believed that the finely-ground meal 
passes through the rumen too readily 
for proper breakdown by the micro- 
organisms. This decreased bacterial 
action does not produce the necessary 
amounts of fatty acid for maximum 
production of butter fat. 

The Arizona workers, moreover, 
report that the cost of pellets is too 
high for dairy cows. This attitude is 
shared by the Oregon workers al- 
though they have had some degree of 
success with hay wafers. 

Excluding the commonly used pel- 
leted concentrates for dairy cows, the 
recent findings of the researchers in- 
dicate that feeding a complete pelleted 
ration — roughage and concentrate — 
is not economical. 


Sheep Feeds 

The final area deals with the feed- 
ing of pellets to sheep, which is more 
promising than that for dairy and in 
some cases, than for beef. 

Workers at California, Oklahoma, 
and Purdue have all reported favor- 
able results. The California workers 
found a 0.4 pound gain on the pellets 
in contrast to a 0.27 pound on the un- 
pelleted ration. The sheep ate about 
three-fourths of a pound more per 
day. The Oklahoma workers reported 
a .06 pound per day greater gain on a 
0.2 pound less feed per pound gain. 
Finally, a three-year study at Purdue 
on a diet containing 40 per cent corn 
cobs, 20 per cent alfalfa hay, and 32 
per cent yellow corn produced an av- 
erage daily gain of 0.3 pounds. When 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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Are Sufficient 
For Cows Dry Periods? 


Can dairy cows maintain health and 
productivity on roughage alone dur- 
ing their dry periods? The writer is a 
member of the animal husbandry de- 
partment at Ithaca and discusses udder 
edema and other topics related to grain 
feeding during dry periods. 

The table provides details on the 
results of feeding different levels of 
grain during the dry period. 

Do dairy cows require grain during 
the dry period, or is roughage alone 
sufficient for maximum production? 

The dry period is essential to build 
up a cow’s body resources for the next 
lactation; it should comprise six to 
eight weeks for high-producing cows 
and can be somewhat shorter for low 
producers. Since no clear-cut answer 
has been found to the question of 
feeding during this period, some cows 
are extremely thin at calving time, 
while others are excessively fat. Ob- 
viously, this is one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of dairy cattle feeding and 
management. Furthermore, many 
dairymen believe that heavy grain- 
feeding before and shortly after calv- 
ing results in more edema, or udder 
congestion, than does light feeding. 


Two-Year Test 

To obtain more information on this 
feeding problem, a two-year experi- 
ment was conducted at Ithaca. Sixty- 
three cows of four breeds were used 
from the Cornell University dairy 
herd. These cows were placed on one 
of three levels of grain feeding eight 
weeks before their expected calving 
dates. 

One group of animals received no 
grain during the dry period, a second 
group received six pounds of grain 
daily, and the third group received 15 
pounds of grain daily. 

These are designated as the low, 
medium, and high groups, respectively. 
The cows received all of the good qual- 
ity mixed hay they would eat and corn 
silage was fed according to body 
weight. 


Method Used 
In this manner, extreme dry-period 
feeding regimes could be compared 
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with the usual recommended practice 
of feeding six to eight pounds of grain 
daily during the dry period. After 
calving, all cows were treated the same. 
Hay and silage were fed the same as 
before calving. Ten pounds of grain 
was fed on the day after calving and 
the amount fed was increased one 
pound daily until the cows received 
the amount required for their produc- 
tion. Thereafter, the amount of grain 
fed was changed weekly according to 
the cow’s production. 


Results Noted 

The cows that received the high lev- 
el of grain during the dry period 
gained considerably more body weight 
during this time and lost considerably 
more weight in the first 12 weeks after 
calving than those in the other two 
groups. The results are given in the 
accompanying table. The weight losses 
at the time of calving were approxi- 
mately the same in all groups. 


Production Figures 

The production of these cows is also 
given in the table. It can be seen that 
the high group produced slightly more 
milk and slightly less butterfat than 
the other two groups. The butterfat 
tests of all three groups were approxi- 
mately the same. The feeding of 704 
pounds of grain to the cows in the 
high group during the dry period re- 
sulted in only 145 pounds more milk, 
as compared with the low group which 
received no grain, 


Slightly less hay was consumed by 
the high group during the dry period 


and the first month after lactation. It 
was found also that cows in fat condi- 
tion at the time of calving produced no 
more milk and had no higher butter. 
fat percentage than cows in moderate 
condition. The whole question of dry- 
period feeding, then, centers around 
the condition of the cow at the time 
she is dried off. 

Thin cows require some grain dur- 
ing the dry period (about six to eight 
pounds daily) in addition to good 
quality roughage; cows in good condi- 
tion require no additional grain. 


Udder Edema 

Udder edema ratings were made by 
three persons on the day of calving 
and seven days after calving. It was 
found that all groups had about the 
same amount of edema, regardless of 
the level of grain fed during the dry 
period. A comparison of cows fed dif- 
ferent levels of grain during the two- 
year study indicated that cows had 
about the same amount of udder ede- 
ma both years. The severity of udder 
edema appears to be an inherited con- 
dition that cannot be markedly 
changed by feeding. This experiment 
also showed that udder edema is asso- 
ciated with production, and not with 
the fatness of the cows. High-produc- 
ing cows have more edema than low 
producers, but fat cows at calving have 
no more edema than thin cows. 


Blood Sugar 
Blood samples were taken from the 
cows throughout the experiment. It 
was found that all cows had nearly 
identical blood sugar and blood ketone 
values after calving. This means that 


(Concluded on page &3) 


Body Weight Changes and Milk and Fat Production of Cows Fed 


Different Levels of Grain During the Dry Period 


Dry Period Feeding Groups _ 
3 Low Medium High 
Weight gain per cow during the dry period (pounds)...... 41 60 98 
Weight loss at calving (pounds) 161 141 153 
Weight loss during the first 12 weeks 
after calving (pounds) 52 72 144 
Lactation production per cow 
Milk (pounds) 12,022 12,005 12,167 
Butterfat test (per cent) 4.06 4.07 3.97 
Butterfat (pounds) 488 488 485 
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Call anytime! |'m always “in” 
to anyone who wants to talk 
Shellbuilder pure crushed reef 


oyster shell. Put this in your 


little black book— CA 77-8191 


SIELLBUILDER COMPANY + MELROSE BUILDING * HOUSTON, TEXAS / Territories open for qualified brokers. 
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How much to deduct in filing in- 
come tax is a vexing problem to many. 
A great deal of interesting commen- 
tary on this timely subject is provided 
by past experience — by the averages 
of deductions reported by others. 

Tax Expert Burke this month dis- 
cusses the complex question of deduc- 
tions and includes a comprehensive 
table on the subject. 


How much are taxpayers deduct- 
ing? 

Many of our clients raise the ques- 
tion when we discuss their personal 
itemized deductions. 

How much does the other fellow 
claim on an average for contributions, 
interest paid, taxes paid, medical and 
dental expenses, casualty losses, and 
other deductions? 

Because taxpayers are asking this 
same question all over the United 
States, we thought it would be inter- 
esting to get some figures on this sub- 
ject. The figures compiled are based 
upon returns filed in 1956 and are 
broken into 11 income classes. 

In examining the tax returns where 
taxpayers had adjusted gross income 
of $5,000 or more only the following 
percentage of returns took each spe- 
cified deductions: 

Contributions 96 per cent 

Interest Paid 76 per cent 

Taxes 97 per cent 


MANAGEMENT 


How Much Deduct When 
Filing Your Return 


Highly Debatable Topic 


By GERALD BURKE 


Our Business Consultant 


Medical & Dental 56 per cent 

Casualty Losses 11 per cent 

In arriving at the average deduc- 
tion for each individual expense, the 
total expense in each income group 
was divided by the number of returns 
in that group taking that specific ex- 
emption. 


Average Computation 

The average total deductions were 
computed by dividing the total 
amount of itemized deductions taken 
by the total numbers of returns on 
which deductions were itemized. Child 
care was not included in arriving at 
“other deductions.” 

The figures shown are average fig- 
ures. 

Your deduction may appear to be 
larger in amount and if so, certainly 
should be used if you can substantiate 
it. These averages are not intended to 
represent amounts which will be al- 
lowed in every instance by the Inter- 
nal Revenue service. They are only 
used to present some idea of how de- 
ductions did average out for each in- 
come tax class of 1956. These averages 
were computed, however, from offi- 
cial statistics. 

No Smiles? 
We were not able to get any sta- 


tistics on how many taxpayers willing- 
ly, happily, or joyfully filed their re- 
turns. However, we learned some tax- 
payers view the task of return filing 
as such a distasteful chore they can 
barely manage to scribble their way 
through form 1040 — and in doing so, 
they scribble away their refund 
checks. Every year the Internal Revy- 
enue service finds itself with piles of 
refund checks with “no place to go,” 
with no addresses to send them to or 
with incorrect addresses from which 
they have bounced back. The federal 
tax collectors again this year are re- 
minding taxpayers to sign their full 
names and addresses on their 1958 re- 
turns so they can be read easily. 
Double-checking the legibility of a re- 
turn is so simple that the taxpayer can- 
not afford not to do so. If your writ 
ing is not clear and your printing not 
much’ better, take an old letter or bill 
where your name and address has 
been typed in and fasten it solidly to 
your return. It isn’t often Uncle Sam 
wants to give you something — so do 
not make it tough on him to be nice 
to you. 


Quicker Refunds 

And while we are on the pleasant 
subject of refunds, you might be in- 
terested in this bit of news: Effective 
Jan. 13, 1959, your district of Inter- 


(Concluded on page 8()) 


Adjusted 
Gross Income 


$ 5,000 - $ 6,000 


50,000 - 100,000 
100,000 and Over 
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Average 
po Interest Medical & Casualty Other Total 
Contributions Paid Taxes Dental Losses Deductions Deductions - 
Po $ 207 $ 306 $ 264. $ 274 $ 133 $ 135 $1,028 
6,000 - 7,000 233 358 311 295 149 162 1,190 

7,000- 8,000 264 398 "7 354 310 167 179 1,325 

: 8,000- 9,000 299 441 404 369 149 194 1,468 

9,000 - 10,000 332 477 447 397 171 219 1,620 
10,000 - 15,000 428 544 573 516 186 311 2,005 
) 15,000 - 20,000 601 654 804 768 249 421 2,603 
20,000 - 25,000 771 753 1,036 893 353 514 3,120 

25,000 - 50,000 1,137 1,036 1,468 1,184 480 712 4,312 
2,742 1,958 2,756 1,498 668 1,531 8,659 
157748 71026 81151 1697 1,184 5674 14.654 
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How reduce costs 
special production runs 


Today’s livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers are demanding a greater 
variety of special feeds (calf starters, 
pre-starters, broiler finishers, etc.). 
The extra expense incurred by these 
special production runs cannot be 
eliminated entirely. But you can 
help keep it to a minimum by using 
a quality Sterling Blusalt product 
in place of plain salt and separate 
trace-minerals. 


Many well-known animal ——— 
noting a growing awareness 
ers of the need for salt and mine 
healthy livestock, predict an 
demand for free-choice salt. Re 
from this continuing tren 
pular Sterling Farm 


trace minerals Formulated especially for feed mixing, Sterling Blusalt products combine 


2. Sterling Green’ salt— 


trace-mineral 
for control- 


salt plus 10% phen 

ling certain intern: 
stock. In 100-Ib. bags, 
with handles for easy 
> is sure tO be pop 
ae farm flocks of sheep. 


ity 
mixing. In 100-2 

ressed into 
and sulfurized. 


high-quality salt with seven trace minerals in scientifically derived propor- 
tions. Blusalt thus provides you with two important economies. First, you 
can greatly reduce your mineral inventory. Second, you can speed feed 
production, because Blusalt permits adding salt and trace minerals in one 
operation. 

For all livestock feeds, use Sterling Supermix Blusalt—salt plus manganese, 
iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc. In poultry feeds, mix 
Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt—containing extra manganese to guard against 
leg weakness in poultry. And for swine feeds, use Sterling Swine Supermix 
Blusalt, fortified with extra zinc to counteract parakeratosis. 


Guaranteed analyses and mixing recommendations for these Sterling 
Blusalt products are available free of charge from International Salt Company. 


There'll be 
hens every year a 
roilers. Also needed 
iIking COWS 
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Expert service with your salt 


The comprehensive services of Inter- 
national Salt Company’s Animal Nutri- 
tion Department are available to you at 
any time, free of charge. This department, 
located in Watkins Glen, New York, 
does continuing research into the proper 


4 
A 
use of salt and trace minerals in modern 
livestock and poultry feeding programs. 
It’s your department to consult at any 
time for advice on mixing or feed-form- 
ula problems, and for information on 
any of the Sterling Salt products. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., SCRANTON, PA. 
Sales Offices: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


59 forecast: demand for 
| _free-choice salt to increase! 
erals needed for good growth and repro- 
By duction. A profitable item, in 100 and 
50-Ib. bags, 50-Ib. blocks and 4-Ib. Liks. —_ 
Look for fast Blusalt block sales in paf- = 
ticular. They're ideal for feeding salt and 
in live- 
b. bags 
Green- 
stomers 
—_ > Sterling Granulated Salt— igh-qual- 
\ ice feeding and grist 
q Ib. Liks 
| 
Did you know? 
The College of Veterinary Medicine 
at Colorado State University reports 
4 that 4% salt ina total sheep ration 
4 prevents urinary calculi by making the ; 
the animals drink more water. 
Phenomenal growth in livestock and 
poultry prod 
coming decade 
45 million lay? q 
about 125 mill 
will be 3 milli 
million extra hogs. 
Richmond, Va. 
inc. 


Mr. Ebrecht discusses a customer call with Serviceman C. B. Johnson (right). Mr. Johnson is one of two outside 
sales and servicemen on the staff. He, like other employees, is more efficient because of Purina training. 


Purina service center grows 
by building customer success 


Like many another merchant 
whose service center is identified 
by the famous Purina Checker- 
board, Ponchatoula Feed & Seed 
Store, Inc., Ponchatoula, Louisi- 
ana, has grown because its first 
objective is success for its cus- 
tomers. 


“‘Good service is good selling,” 


says Joe Ebrecht, president of the 
organization. 


Ever since its opening day, 18 
years ago, this service center has 
shown steady = built upon 
a foundation of helping livestock 
and poultry feeders get profitable 
results. The firm has provided 
leadership for many in livestock 
and poultry raising. 


PURINA... your PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Now in its 57th year of service to 
feeders in Texas and Louisiana, a pro- 
gressive feed manufacturer at Beau- 
mont prides itself on the speed with 
which it can fill the needs of its cus- 
tomers. More than 100 different types 
and forms of feed are produced by the 


concern. 


Coupons redeemable for merchan- 
dise have proven extremely effective 
sales builders for the Jo-Mil line of 
feeds. How the firm uses premiums as 
business incentives is described in this 
feature. 


With the opening of a new and 
modern push-button mill three years 
ago, Josey-Miller Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
marked the 53rd anniversary date of a 
concern that started as a small estab- 
lishment on Main st. and grew into 
one of the larger mills in the South- 
west. 

Starting with just six products, in- 
cluding a few mixed feeds, the com- 
pany now markets over 100 different 
formula feeds under the name of Jo- 
Mil. Supplying dealers in east and 
south Texas and southwest Louisiana, 
the firm’s fast service has been the 
backbone in building the multi-million- 
dollar business. 


Early History 

It was about the turn of the century 
‘nat Boon Kirk, R. C. Miller, and J. 
|. Josey started Kirk-Miller-Josey Co. 
‘1 an old railroad freight house. After 

year of operation, Messrs. Miller and 
_osey brought out Mr. Kirk’s interest 
.nd founded Josey-Miller Co. 

The firm moved its headquarters a 
lock down Main st. to Fannin and 
iter located in the 400 block of Rail- 
vad av. It was in 1914 that the com- 
iny built and moved into the con- 
‘ete and steel building on the present 
te at 1110 Fannin, because it offered 

_etter railroad facilities and the com- 
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Still-Warm Feeds, Premium 
Program for Feeders Score 
Impressively East Texas 


By THERON GARVIN 
Reported From Beaumont, Tex. 


pany was growing rapidly. 

In the early days of the company, 
only four railroad cars could be spotted 
and unloading was a long hard process. 
Now the company is served by four 
railroads and is so equipped that more 
than 30 cars can be spotted at the 
same time at platforms on three sides 
of the plant. Unloading of the aver- 
age car now takes less than two hours, 
thanks to unloading ramps at car spot- 
tings. 


W. T. SKAINS 


W. W. CULPEPPER 


loading is done between the hours of 
eight to five and the cars are switched 
and on their way before midnight. 


Smaller Warehouse 

Fast service also has eliminated the 
need for large warehouse space. Over 
80 per cent of the mill’s daily output 
is shipped to the customer that same 
day. The rest is sold to customers of 
the company’s retail store, located at 
the plant. Production for the local re- 
tail outlet is closely watched so no 
feed is carried in stock more than 
seven days. 


CHARLES COOK 


They keep the feed moving at Jo-Mil. 


Speedy Deliveries 

Fast service by the company can 
best be summed up by the fact that 
all orders are shipped the same day 
they are received. Over 60 per cent of 
all feed produced by the plant is load- 
ed directly into railroad cars without 
going to the warehouse for storage. An 
average of four to six cars is shipped 
every day. Often, there have been 20 
cars shipped in a day. Many cars carry 
50 or more different items that have 
been ordered by a customer. All the 


The current payroll of Josey-Miller 
carries over 100 names. All are em- 
ployed at the Beaumont plant. Many 
of the employes have 10 to 15 years 
of service, and three recently passed 
the 33-year service mark. 


Staff Setup 
President & general manager Wiley. 
H. Culpepper celebrated his 30 years 
of continuous service with the com- 
pany in 1958. Mr. Culpepper was first 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Conditioning and Storage of Oats, 
by Xzin McNeal, Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station, Fayetteville, free. 

Oats that are stored improperly may 
deteriorate markedly before feeding 
and planting time and may be beyond 
use if kept until the second year, ac- 
cording to this 20-page report from 
the Arkansas station. The publication 
reports a study on temperatures and 
air volumes to use for drying oats with 
either heated or natural air. 


The study involves the use of small, 
medium, and commercial bins for stor- 
age. The problem of overdried oats is 
considered. 

* * * 
Artificial Light for Growing and Lay- 
ing Birds, by Dale F. King, Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn, free. 

A light schedule calendar is fea- 
tured in this eight-page report from 
the Alabama station. The calendar 
shows when each 15-minute light in- 
crease is to be given for pullets raised 
on restricted light or normal daylight. 

The report gives the results of sev- 
eral tests conducted in a 15-month 
period to determine the possibility of 
increasing egg production by rationing 
light. The author reminds that in most 
cases small numbers of birds were used 


and the results are for only one year. 
* * * 


The Effect of Unidentified Factor 
Sources, Antibiotics, and D-a-toco- 
pheryl Acetate on the Reproductive 
Performance of Broad-Breasted Bronze 
and Beltsville Small White Turkeys, 
by T. M. Ferguson, R. L. Atkinson, 
G. L. Feldman, C. H. Whiteside, J. H. 
Quisenberry, and J. R. Couch, Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station, 
free. 

This 16-page bulletin from the Lone 
Star station reviews Texas work done 
on nutrition of turkey breeder hens 
since 1950. The past work includes 
tests with broad-breasted bronze and 
Beltsville small white turkeys reared 
to maturity on the range or on wire 
floors. 

Various combinations of unknown 
hatchability factor sources, vitamins, 
antioxidants, and antibiotics were fed 
in an attempt to improve the repro- 
ductive performance of the turkey 
breeder hen. 

The results of investigations pre- 
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sented in detail center upon hatch- 
ability, vitamin E and embryonic eye 
development, and vitamin E analyses 
of eggs. 
* * * 

Effects of Feeding Boron to Hens to 
Prevent Flies, by J. G. Goodman, Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, Auburn, 
free. 

Adding boron in small quantities to 
the feed for laying hens greatly re- 
duces fly development in the manure 
under cages. This was determined in 
tests conducted in 1957 and 1958 at 
the Alabama station. 

Summarized in a leaflet published 
by the station, the tests showed that 
adding boron to the feed increases 
the boron found in eggs and body tis- 
sues. The addition of four ounces of 
boron per 100 pounds ration reduced 
egg output and showed signs of toxi- 
city. No harmful effects to fertility 
and. hatchability of eggs from hens 
fed this ration for 14 weeks were no- 
ted, but hatchability was reduced 
when fed for 22 weeks. 


Feed manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy of this leaf- 
let as a future possibility for laying 
hens. The Food & Drug administra- 
tion must first approve before boron 
can be used in the poultry ration. 

* * 


Dairy Herd Replacement Costs, by 
S. E. Carpenter and B. H. Stone, Tex- 
as Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion, free. 

Here’s another report from the Tex- 
as experiment station. This eight-page 
report presents the results of three 
tests conducted to determine the costs 
of raising dairy herd replacements. 
The tests ran several years. 

The average total cost of Jersey re- 
placements was found to be $153. 
Feed men especially will be interested 
in studying the tabular material on 
feed costs and formulations. 

* * 
Institute of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, free. 

This 20-page publication from the 
University of Minnesota reports on 
the organization and activities of its 
agricultural education and research 
program. The basic function of the In- 
stitute of Agriculture is “to provide 


educational opportunities in ag. cul- 
ture, forestry, and home econcinics 
and to train the leaders of tomorrow.” 

Teaching, research, and exte: sion 
are the three areas covered in the sub. 
lication. Minnesota maintains sc! >ols 
of agriculture at five cities in the s‘ate, 

Hyperkeratosis Investigations in “ex. 
as, 1946-56, by H. Schmidt and 7 E. 
Franklin, Texas Experiment Sta:ion, 
College Station, free. 

The investigations of hyperke:ato- 
sis, started in July, 1946, and ended 
June, 1956, were divided into two 
phases: typical field outbreaks and an 
acute outbreak. Hyperkeratosis (pro- 
liferative stomatatis) now is more 
commonly spoken of as highly chlor 
inated napthalene poisoning. 

Although hyperkeratosis is no long- 
er an important problem in the United 
States, the investigations over the 10- 
year period will be interesting to feed 
men. The studies are summarized in 
this 24-page bulletin from the Texas 


station. 
s 


Thirty-Eighth Annual report of Pull- 
orum Disease Eradication in Massa- 
chusetts, 1957-58, by H. Van Roekel, 
Miriam K. Clarke, C. F. Smyser, and 
G. H. Snoeyenbos, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, free. 
According to this 16-page bulletin 
from the University of Massachusetts, 
324 chicken, turkey, and pheasant 
flocks were tested during the 1957-58 
season. Among 1,040,027 samples tes- 
ted, 0.0009 per cent were positive, a 
definite decrease of the percentage 
(0.01) positive in the previous season. 
The researchers reported, “This is 
the first season in the testing history 
that 100 per cent of all birds tested 


are in nonreacting flocks.” 
* 


Official Reports, no charge. Write 
agencies directly: 


Connecticut — Commercial Feed Re- 
port, 1957, Connecticut Experiment 
Station, New Haven. 

Delaware — Annual Report, 1957-58, 
Delaware State Board of Agriculture, © 
Dover. 

Maine — Commercial Feed Report, 
1957-58, Maine Experiment Station, 
Orono. 

New Mexico — Commercial Feed r-- 
port, 1957-58, New Mexico Depar ’ 
ment of Agriculture, State College. 
North Carolina — Feed Report, 195 - 
58, North Carolina Department «f 
Agriculture, Raleigh. 
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PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


HELPS YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS MAKE MORE MONEY 
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Poultry raisers know that PILOT BRAND helps them get more high 
quality eggs with stronger shells... the kind that bring top prices 
in the market. 


Alert dealers, aware of the steady profits PILOT BRAND gives them, 
stock and display this best seller all of the time. And national 
advertising in leading farm journals and on 70 key radio stations 

is constantly increasing the demand for PILOT BRAND. 


It’s good, profitable business to push PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell... 
the largest selling, finest quality eggshell material in the world. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


| OYSTER SHELL | 

IX 

OYSTER SHELL 

FOR POULTR NLA 
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— Still-Warm 


(Continued trom page 59) 


employed by the branch office in Or- 
ange, Tex., in 1908 and after some 
service in the sales department was 
transferred to the Vinton (La.) branch 
and made manager. He later served as 
manager of branches at Sulphur and 
Lake Charles, La. In 1929 he was 
transferred to Beaumont and made 
general manager of the entire Josey- 
Miller organization. In 1946 he was 
made president of the company. 

Mr. Culpepper’s son, W. W. Cul- 
pepper, was recently elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, Since his gradua- 
tion from the University of Texas, he 
has been placed in charge of the aud- 
iting and accounting department. Mr. 
Culpepper also directly supervises all 
purchases of machinery and materials 
for expansion and repairs for the en- 
tire Josey-Miller system. 


Nutrition Work 

W. T. Skains, vice president and 
assistant manager, is director of nutri- 
tion and also serves the company in 
the capacity of sales manager in the 
carload department. Mr. Skains han- 
dles all nutrition work for the com- 
pany and formulates and plans all 
feed mixtures turned out by the Beau- 
mont plant. When a new feed is plan- 
ned, Mr. Skains always works out the 
first formula. He specialized in a study 
of animal and poultry nutrition while 
at Texas A & M College, and is con- 
sidered one of the best informed men 
on that subject in the Gulf coast area. 

B. Wheeler is mill superintendent 
and has held that position for the past 
13 years. He is in charge of all milling 


SACKING DEPARTMENT IN THE MODERN JOSEY-MILLER PLANT. 


W. W. CULPEPPER 
His 51st year with firm. 


operations and plant maintenance. Mr. 
Wheeler has been connected with mill 
operations almost his entire life. 


W. T. Faucett, the traffic manager, 
is in charge of all incoming and out- 
going shipments. His department in- 
sures the customers of fast service by 
making sure all orders are shipped the 
same day they are received. Mr. Fau- 
cett received his first experience in the 
traffic department of Santa Fe rail- 
road. He has been with Josey-Miller 
Co, since 1933. 


Credit Department 
E. B. Abshier is credit manager and 
manager of all retail sales for the com- 
pany. He has been with the company 
for 16 years. 
Charles Cook is assistant sales man- 
ager. He also heads the livestock and 


poultry department and assists ra sers 
with both feeding and manage: ent 
problems. E. C. Harrell is produc:ion 
superimtendent and has the respcngi- 
bility of seeing that all feeds proce :sed 
follow the chosen formula. He wags 
promoted to his present positior in 
1954 after working in the service de- 
partment. 


Mill Procedure 

Production is the big factor in che 
fast service offered by the Josey-Miiller 
plant. When Jo-Mil made the complete 
changeover to the new machinery in 
1955, production rose almost 50 per 
cent. While the new push-button mill 
can turn out over 400 tons of feed in 
an eight-hour day, production is 
geared very closely to orders to insure 
fresh feed for their customers. 


Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Miller Gladden 
of Sherman, Tex., designed and in- 
stalled the new machinery in the plant. 
An entire new production line was the 
main theme of the new installations. 


Inbound grain and other ingredients 
come to the plant in bulk form by rail 
and truck. Most of them arrive by 
rail. At the truck unloading station, 
bulk grain is unloaded with minimum 
effort by the use of automatic shovels 
that can be operated by one man. 
Minutes is all that is required to un- 
load a truck of grain. The grain first 
passes over a magnet and is carried on 
a conveyor to the elevator which lifts 
it to the top of the building for weigh- 
ing and cleaning. 

Rail shipments are handled in much 
the same manner. Each rail hopper has 
its own conveyor belt and elevator leg 
for handling materials. The materials 
are unloaded with a power shovel, and 
elevated to the top floor, where they 
are weighed on a bulk scale. After 
weighing, the commodity is carried to 
the cleaners, where all the grain passes 
over a receiving separator. The ingre 
dient storage area consists of 23 bulk 
bins that range up to 40 tons in ca- 
pacity. 

Materials in the grinding bins go to 
four Jay Bee hammer mills located on 
the ground floor. After grinding, the 
materials are elevated back to the top 
for storage in operating bins. 


Control Center 
Mixing operations are carried out 
by the operator at the central push- 


‘button control panel. As an operator 


pushes an ingredient selector button, 


(Continued on page 67) 
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A profit story you can tell your turkey growers: 


How get $222 extra return 


per 100 turkey breed 


Feeding AUREOMYCIN® to turkey 
breeding hens pays off! 


Results of a recently completed test 
conducted in Virginia clearly demon- 
strate the economic advantage of 
including AUREOMYCIN in turkey 
breeder rations. 


A flock of 452 broad-breasted bronze 
turkey hens were divided into two 
groups. One group of 250 received 
no AUREOMYCIN. The other group of 
202 received AUREOMYCIN at the rate 
of 100 grams per ton of feed for a 
period of 4 months and 10 days. Sup- 
plementation with AUREOMYCIN 


began approximately one month 
before the hens started laying. 


The group fed AUREOMYCIN laid 12% 
more eggs on 0.2 of a pound less feed 
per egg laid, and produced 4.5 more 
salable poults per hen. The cost of 
feeding AUREOMYCIN was 48¢ per hen 
or $48 per 100 hens. The value of 4.5 
extra poults per hen at $.60 each was 
$2.70 or $270 per 100 hens. This 
resulted in a net extra return of 
$222 per 100 hens. 


Incorporate AUREOMYCIN at the rec- 
ommended level in your turkey 
breeder rations. Recommend contin- 


SAUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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Ing hens 


uous feeding of these rations for 
more eggs, greater hatchability, 
more salable poults. Write for spe- 
cial bulletin for distribution to your 
turkey growers. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, New York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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“No,” said the centipede, crossing her 
legs, “a hundred times no!” 
* * 


SPECULATION 

“Daddy, what do you do down at the 
office?” asked the little boy. 

“Nothing!” growled daddy from behind 
the newspaper he was trying to read. 

The little boy stood in silent thought for 
a moment and then asked, “How do you 
know when you're through?” 


Doc Anklam: By the time a man can pay 
a fancy figure for his wife’s clothes, she 
usually doesn’t have one. 

STRIKE ONE 

The stuffy old gent attended a party. Re- 
fusing dessert, he said, “I’ve tried it once 
and didn’t like it.” Someone offered him a 
cigar and he stated flatly, “I tried one once 
and didn’t like it.” 

Upon being offered a brandy, the gent 
said, “I tried an alcoholic beverage once, 
didn’t like it, and never touched a drop 
since. 

An observing guest leaned over to the 
old gent and commented, “Sir, I understand 
you have just one child.” 

SOME NERVE 

The girl from the East spent her vaca- 
tion on a dude ranch, fell in love, and mar- 
ried a roaming guitar player from Texas 
named Lazy Luke. 

One day she complained, “Luke, I'm 
ashamed of the way we live. Dad pays our 
rent. Mother sends money for our clothes 
and food. I’m sorry we can't do better than 
that.” 

“You shore ought to be,” Lazy Luke 
agreed. “That tight uncle of yours won't 
send us a lousy dime!” 

Chance remark: Anything a man manages 
to say when two women are talking. 

* * 


DRESS RIGHT 

The rich young draftee stood his first 
formation after receiving his army gear. 
However, he still wore his hand-made civili- 
an shoes. The sergeant paced through the 
ranks of recruits and stopped short when 
he spotted the shoes. 

“What are you doing in those?” the ser- 
geant shouted. 

“They are mine. I had them made es- 
pecially for me,” the impeccable dresser re- 
plied. 

“They're yours!” exclaimed the sergeant. 
“I suppose you'd also be wearing a top hat 
if you had one!” 

“Oh, no,” replied the draftee in a shocked 
voice, “not with brown shoes!” 


Genius: Some other woman’s husband. 


oa 


racked 
Korn 


QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY aa 


SOLUTION 
Zeke: “Boy, does my wife hate me! She 
says that when she dies, she'll dig herself 
out and haunt me.” 
Pete: “What are you going to do about 
it?” 
Zeke: “Bury her face down. Let her dig.” 
Girl Graduate: “Four years of college 
and whom has it got me?” 
TRUE LOVE 
Mary: “If I refuse you, will you commit 
suicide?” 
Dick: “That's been my usual custom.” 


Advice to a young lady in love, from the 
label on a salad dressing bottle: “Keep cool 
but do not freeze.” 

CLIPPED | 

Customer: “What's the idea of your 
hands being so dirty?” 

Barber: “Nobody's had a shampoo yet 
today.” 

-* 

Woman Driver: “Just look how close that 
maniac is driving ahead of me!” 

COFFEE NERVES 

“I drink about 75 cups a day.” 

“Doesn't that keep you awake?” 

“Tt helps.” 

* * * 
POLL 

Sam: “Did you finish the poll yet to find 
how many persons view television in tav- 
erns?” 

Bob: “Yes, and the results were stag- 
gering.” 


Cereal Chemists’ Meet 
Slated for May 3-7 


Locale for the 44th annual meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists will be Washington, D. C., with dates 
set for May 3-7. Emphasis at the meet will 
be on development and standardization of 
analytical methods, the promotion of scien- 
tific cooperation, and maintenance of high 
professional standards. 

Subjects of some of the technical papers 
to be presented include current trends in 
cereal research, practical aspects of cereal 
testing, baking and bakery products, and 
grain structure and grain constituents. As- 
sociation President Clinton L. Brooke of 
Merck & Co., Inc., will preside. 


A new Prater hay & grain grinder, two 
Blue Streak mixers, and a Prater drag feed- 
er were recently installed at 51 Feed & 
Milling, Oakland, Miss. 


Nebraska Feed Men M :et 
Slated for April 12-14 


The Paxton hotel in Omaha will be the 
site for the Nebraska Grain & Feed De: \ers 
association’s annual convention this 5 -ar, 
with dates set for April 12-14. An an- 
nouncement stated that certain changes 
have been made in the convention prog:am 
to enable more ground to be covered. 

The board of directors will meet on the 
first day of the convention to discuss busi- 
ness, and afterwards will dine at the annual 
board dinner. 

Next day's activities include two impor- 
tant discussions: the use of fumigants and 
sanitation procedures in a country elevator, 
and the principles and problems of aera- 
tion. 

Among other topics to be handled are: 
merchandising, bulk feed operations, price 
support programs, and the future of the 
grain industry as it looks from Washington. 
Several outstanding specialists are slated to 
speak. 


North Carolina Is Second 
In Broiler Production 


North Carolina is now second oniy to 
Georgia in broiler production, according to 
the North Carolina state college school of 
agriculture. In 1958, the state’s broiler in- 
come soared to 77.9 million dollars, an in- 
crease of 18.9 million over the previous 
year. 

The state was fifth in broiler production 
in the Union in 1957. While production 
was up in 1958, prices per pound were 
down. The average was 17.6 cents per 
pound. 

In 1948, prices averaged 34.7 cents. 
However, during that year the state's broil- 
er income was only 18.4 million dollars, or 
nearly 60 million less than last year. 


Fresh Air, Dry Bedding 


Deter Calf Pneumonia 


Damp weather followed by sharp drops 
in temperature is conducive to calf pneu- 
monia and special steps should be taken’ to 
prevent the disease during such periods, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. D. Hatch, University of 
Illinois veterinarian. 

Calf barns should be kept clean, dry, 
and well-ventilated, Dr. Hatch recommend- 
ed. Calves should exercise daily outdoors 
if weather permits and be fed properly and 
regularly. All newborn calves should re- 
ceive an ample supply of colostrum or first 
milk as soon as possible, and overfeeding 
should be avoided. 


Nutrena Mills, Inc., Giddings, Tex., recently 
installed a Jacobson hammer mill. 


Urbach York Hatchery, Inc., York, Neb.. 
has become a Honeggers’ dealer. 


YODER PROMOTION 
Named manager and technical service 
man for the turkey division of Yoder Feeds 
Inc., Kalona, Iowa, is Charles Y. Roberts 
The appointee joined the firm in 1955. H« 
will work with Iowa turkey growers. 
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in Urea Feed Compounds 


PRODUCT A 


PRODUCT B 


Grace Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound —The 
smooth, round balls are 
free-flowing, non-caking. 


ALL 3 PHOTOS 
ARE 12 TIMES 
ACTUAL SIZE. 


Only Grace Ure “eed Compound is 


Smooth- Round: Free-Flowing 


Write for 
complete 


+ Micro-Prilling, an exclusive Grace process, pro- 
duces a feed compound in the form of tiny balls 
that are truly free-flowing. Each ball is clay-coated 
to prevent caking. 

e Blends easily in any standard mixing equipment. 

e Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 


Chemical Company A Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS —Home Federal Bldg., JAckson 7-1551 * CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA—2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 * NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
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PNEU-VAC 


TRUCKS 


SIFTERS with IO Die SSE UBL. 


#08 rotated handling equipmest 


SPROUT 


THESE TECHNICAL BULLETINS ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Encircle number or numbers wanted and mail coupon. 
Sprout-Waldron’s un- 12.8 6-6. 2.8 
paralleled experience in 
the design and construc- 
tion of feed mill equip- 
ment and systems is at 
your disposal. Illustrated 
above are some of the 
bulletins and catalogs 
which may be helpful to 
you. A more complete list 
is available on request. 
For prompt service, en- 
circle the appropriate 
number. 


Z 
3 
© 


Title 


Company 


Street 


City Zone State 


A SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


SINCE 1866 


FC/201 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS PRODUCING AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MILLING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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— still-Warm 


(Continued from page 62) 


an electric current activates an air sol- 
en .d valve which opens an ingredient 
ga’. Ingredients are measured out in 
tw: ton batches in hopper scales. After 
eacn batch of feed is completed, a 
st2 uped tape is rushed to the nutri- 
tic. department for its check of ac- 
cu .cy and content. 

\fter the formula has been weighed 
or. 1 Fairbanks-Morse scale, the feed is 
re levated to the top, where it passes 
ovr magnetic pulleys and then into 
th mixers. There is a two-ton Hayes 
& Stolz dairy mixer, a Hayes & Stolz 
mc lasses mixer, and a two-ton mixer 
for poultry feed. 

The feed next passes through Rich- 
mond feed dressers and on to the 
sa king stations. The plant has five 
sa k-off units. 


Pellet Line 
Josey-Miller now offers pellets for 
poultry, cattle, and hogs. Three Cal- 
ifornia pellet mills produce this feed. 


Sacked Output 

Jo-Mil uses cotton, burlap, paper, 
and textile bags. Over 238 different 
kinds and sizes are used by the mill 
and are supplied by Chase Bag Co. and 
others. Cotton and burlap bags may be 
returned to the plant by customers, 
and combined with premium coupons, 
may be exchanged for useful gifts. 

Grain and grain products for use in 
the manufacture of Jo-Mil feeds are 
brought into Beaumont in carload lots 
from Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Kansas City. Many items origin- 
ate in Colorado, California, and Flor- 
ida. Incoming shipments include corn, 


SUPERINTENDENT WHEELER SETS UP A FORMULA. 


oats, alfalfa, beet pulp, and molasses 
by the carload. 


Molasses Feeds 

A special process has been devel- 
oped and patented by the Josey-Miller 
Co. to apply molasses to its feed. This 
process is unique in that it not only 
gives a uniform film coating of molas- 
ses to the feed but the special cooking 
process also is said to eliminate any 
possibility of the feed heating or sour- 
ing. The big molasses tank at the plant 
holds almost 60,000 gallons. 


Delivery trucks of the company 
serve dealers up to 70 miles from the 
plant. Rail deliveries take in the rest 
of the dealers. The longest distance 
of any dealers are those in Laredo, 
Tex., some 450 miles from the plant. 


Premium History 
Twenty-six years ago, Josey-Miller 
Co. started giving away small pre- 
miums to purchasers of poultry feed 


and equipment during the baby chick 


FEEDERS HAVE A WIDE CHOICE OF JO-MIL PREMIUMS. 
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season. This practice was continued 
through two seasons and because of 
its immense popularity, a permanent 
premium department was established 
for buyers of all Jo-Mil prooducts. 

Coupons are placed in every bag of 
feed produced by Josey-Miller. The 
company has set aside a portion of its 
advertising budget for the premium 
department and has found this to be 
the best form of advertising used to 
date. 

Fast service is emphasized in every 
operation of Josey-Miller and the pre- 
mium department is another good ex- 
ample. Over 85 per cent of all pre- 
mium coupons are redeemed by mail. 
Mrs. Dell Bryant makes sure every 
order is shipped the same day it is 
received. 


Wide Choice 

A premium book is published by the 
company and mailed to customers 
throughout the two states covered by 
the plant. A supply of the books also 
is given to dealers to pass out to their 
retail customers. Over 275 different 
articles are displayed in the premium 
room located in the plant office area. 
Customers nearby may drop by and 
make their selection if desired. A wide 
range of articles, including household 
goods, linens, dishes, toys and small 
clothing articles, are featured in the 
premium room and book. 

Josey-Miller Co. acts as wholesaler 
for a large number of different items 
carried by retail feed stores. 

W. W. Culpepper expressed this 
way his firm’s feeling on providing 
fast service for customers. 

“Since we started operating our 
new mill in the late fall of 1955, we 
have set a policy that we want every 
order received by the mill placed and 
set on the delivery truck or railroad 
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car while the feed is still warm. 

“ Many of our customers nearby 
have reported they actually have re- 
ceived their shipment while it was 
warm. We'd rather put in overtime 
in filling our customers’ orders than 


THE BIG JOSEY-MILLER FEED PLANT AT BEAUMONT, TEX. 


to have the feed made up and ready 
for the order to come in. Our dealers 
approve this policy because it brings 
them compliments instead of com- 
plaints.” 


— Ruminant Pellets 
(Continued from page 53) 


pelleted, the gain was increased to 0.5 
pounds. 

It can, therefore, be concluded that 
pelleting the complete feed — rough- 
age and concentrate — has a definite 
place in sheep feeding. 


Facts to Consider 

There are many things that must 
be considered before you can appraise 
the benefits of pellets to your opera- 
tion. 

The first point is, of course, the 
cost of making the pellets. There are 
two ways to look at these costs. One 
is to consider your own installation of 
pelleting equipment in a permanent 
location. This investment would be 
around $60,000. While some agricul- 
tural equipment engineers believe that 
they can develop workable pelleting 
equipment that will sell for around 
$4,000, this equipment is not yet off 
the drawing board. Therefore, the 
first consideration is the $60,000 in- 
vestment. 

Another factor to consider in con- 
nection with cost is the location of the 
herd. If the herd is on range or at 
great distance from either the feed 
mill or your own pelleting equipment, 
more cost will, of course, have to be 
absorbed than if the herd is in a feed 
lot or in close proximity to the source 
of supply. 
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Available Roughage 

The next consideration is the rough- 
age that is available. It must be re- 
membered that top-quality roughages 
do not show the full advantages when 
pelleted as do the poorer quality, low- 
er protein roughages, which is a fac- 
tor to be taken into account when ap- 
praising the weight gains and feed 
efficiencies reported by the research- 
ers. 

Knowing the amount of investment 
you have to make in pelleting equip- 
ment or the premium you would have 
to pay the feed mill for performing 
the pelleting operation, you can now 
appraise the desirability of making an 
investment or incurring additional ex- 
penses based on the type and size of 
herd or flock you have. For example, 
the first step would be to determine 
the amount of additional profit you 
can expect from the use of pelleted 
feeds from your particular herd, 
whether it be beef, sheep, or dairy. 
This increase in return should be 
calculated on a per-head basis and 
then multiplied by the number of 
head in your herd or flock. 

Comparing the total additional re- 
turn with the investment or increased 
cost figure, mentioned above, will tell 
you whether this is an economical 
method of feeding in your particular 
operation, 

No matter how the economics af- 
fect your individual program, there is 


— Dry Periods 
(Continued trom pag» 54) 


no one group was more susceptib'e to 
ketosis than the other groups. T rere 
were also no marked difference: ip 
the incidence of ketosis or other dis. 
eases between groups. 


Summary 

From this experiment, the follov.ing 
practical feeding recommendations can 
be made: Cows do not require grain in 
addition to good quality roughage dur- 
ing the dry period if they are in good 
body condition when they are dried 
off. 

Cows in thin condition should be 
fed some grain during this period. 

The feeding of large amounts of 
grain during the dry period will not 
increase the severity of udder edema. 

Putting cows on full feed immedi- 
ately after calving will not increase the 
severity of edema nor cause the cows 
to go off feed. 


Tjossem to Manage New 


Purina Soybean Division 


Ralston Purina Co. has formed a special 
soy products division within its soybean di- 
vision, it has been announced by the firm. 
Wayne E. Tjossem will act as manager. 

Mr. Tjossem was formerly associated 
with Central Soya Co. and Diamond Crys 
tal Salt Co. He will assume overall market- 
ing responsiblity for all Purina soy prod- 
ucts other than soybean oil and meal. 


Alabama Grant Is Among 
32 Given by Cyanamid 


Among the 32 grants that have been 
given to agricultural college experiment 
stations this year is an award to Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute for the investigation 
of poultry diseases of economic importance 
to poultrymen. 

The New York City firm announced 
that 22 of the recipients also received 
grants from Cyanamid last year. The Ala- 
bama grant will be involved largely with 
the study of two species of intestinal coccid- 
ia, and the effectiveness of Arzene arsen- 
osobenzene on the parasites. 


TRIPPENSEE MOVES 

Transfer of James R. Trippensee fror 
Checkboard Grain Co., Kansas City, to the 
office of Ralston Purina Co. in St. Loui 
has been announced by the parent firm. Mr 
Trippensee, who served as a merchandise 
at Checkerboard, will be assigned to Pur 
ina’s grain products division. 


no question about the fact that pellet- 
ed feeding has proved economical in 
a large number of operations and, 
therefore, is here to stay. 
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he 


there 
should be 


no “‘best foot’’ 


in the bag business 


Putting the best foot forward may be good selling strategy, but 
the smart buyer of bags looks farther. 


He knows, for example, that new “features” can be hamstrung 
or stymied by lack of interest or lax follow through 


... that sharp, clear printing accomplishes nothing if bags aren’t 
delivered on schedule. 


... that utmost care in skilled manufacture means little if a 
different bag would do the job better. 


Chase makes bags of all kinds—multi- 
wall paper, textile, Saxolin open-mesh, 
Polytex film, laminated, waterproof... 
consumer-size bags and larger. 


When it comes to “best feet,” you could call Chase a centepede, 
for good bags, Chase-designed to your needs — properly made, 
Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast promptly shipped —reflect the competence of hundreds of spe- 

—a nation wide staff of bag specialists cialists who constitute the progressive Chase family. 


Our 111th Year 


BAG COMPANY 


155 East 44th Street, New York17, N.Y. 
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MARKETING ¢ 


Some Practical Pointers Use 
Considering Contracis 


The writer is one of the keenest, 
most perceptive observers of the agri- 
cultural scene. This article is based on 
his remarks on contract farming pre- 
sented before the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers association’s 1959 conven- 
tion. 


Readers are urged to consider care- 
fully his statements near the summary 
regarding the possible — or even like- 
ly — inroads of organized labor into 
contract farming. Editor Turnbull was 
a panelist at the 1958 convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation. 


The reason for contract farming, as 
I see it, is that some of you think you 
can make more money if you get into 
it. So do some farmers. It is that sim- 
ple. And the reason some of you do 
not like it is that it will interfere with 
the pattern you now are following in 
making money. That also is simple. 
The one observation I should like to 
make as sort of an editorial is that it 
seems foolish to let emotions get into 
the controversy. 


It’s either good business for you or 
it isn’t, depending on the kind of con- 
tract you get into and the management 
you put into it. There is no magic, nor 
as far as I can learn anything new 
about contract farming. The more I 
hear about contract farming, and I’ve 
heard a lot, the more I learn that prac- 
tically everything has been tried be- 
fore — the only difference is that 
more people are getting interested in 
the business now. 

If one or two youngsters cut across 
your yard going to school each day 
you aren't particularly bothered. If 
they all start doing it, it makes a path 
and you raise cain. And what do they 
tell you when you complain? Why, 
“We always have crossed your yard.” 


Integration Everywhere 
Industry always has integrated. If a 
company is building a machine, it con- 
tracts for the iron, the wood, the gen- 
erators, the spark plugs. Nothing new 
there. Consumers Cooperative in Kan- 
sas City boasts that it has been inte- 
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By RODERICK TURNBULL 
W eekly Star Farmer 


grating the farmers’ supply business 
for 30 years. Today it owns its oil 
wells, refineries, makes its own gaso- 
line, has its own distribution system 
and its own filling stations. It makes 
and sells fertilizer the same way. And 
believe you me the co-ops have hun- 
gry eyes on this business of contract 
farming or integration because they 
see a way in it for the farmer to be- 
come the middleman — who has been 


EDITOR TURNBULL 


the bogeyman to the farmers since 
ages past. 


Old Times 

Once upon a time, in the simpler 
age, the farmer raised his crops and 
fed them to livestock. He bought no- 
thing else in the way of feed. He mar- 
keted his feed through his livestock 
and that was his lone source of in- 
come from the farm. Then along came 
the manufactured feed business. I re- 
member when we used to run formu- 
las for hog or chick and tell the farm- 
ers this is what they ought to use and 
you can’t afford to spend your money 
on that stuff the feed dealers have to 
sell. We had the Missouri feed for- 
mula, one for Kansas, another for 


Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


But you fellows kept getting better 
all the time, you got respectable, effi- 
cient, and price-wise, with the high- 
powered stuff you could put in your 
feeds, you brought the farmer over to 
your side, so much so that eventually 
you became an absolute necessity. In 
a sense, outside the grain alone, you 


became the source of feed, and now 
it looks as if we are back where we 
started. Some of you find that you can 
market your feed through livestock 
just as the old farmer did years ago. 
The income you get for your feed is 
what you get when the livestock is 
sold. That’s the way it looks to me 
and it isn’t a very complicated view. 


Rosy Side 

Now this looks awfully good — this 
efficient system of producing feed and 
selling it via contracts through live- 
stock, thereby eliminating a lot of 
other selling steps along the way. But 
it has some drawbacks. 

Putting it in simple terms again, 
you're in the same fix as the farmer, 
who once claimed, and still does, that 
he couldn't control his production or 
his market. As the broiler situation 
demonstrates, the consumer still fixes 
the price. 

The farmer always has complained 
that everybody got a sure profit but 
him. No matter what the price, the 
veterinary, the railroad, the livestock 
commission man, the banker, the feed 
dealer, always set a price the farmer 
had to pay, and the farmer took what 
was left. Somehow or other, part of 
this situation has been taken over by 
the feed dealer (or company) who has 
taken over the marketing of the live- 
stock product in exchange for a guar- 
anteed outlet for his feed. Personally, 
I’m not so sure that the farmer is so 
dumb, even if some do complain about 
the rise of contract farming. 

No speaker can talk about contract 
farming without bringing up the broil- 
er business, which is supposed to be 
90 or 95 per cent integrated. I always 
wonder how they let that word get by © 
in the South, where the biggest part 
of the broiler business is. I remember 
once going to Rogers, Ark., and con. 
ing home with a story that someday 
Arkansas would produce 25 millior 
broilers. The office asked me to hav2 
my figures checked. This week, USD.\ 
reported Arkansas raised 133 millio1 
broilers in 1958. The contract broiler 


(Continued on page 7:) 
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NOW...improve production while 
sparing fish factor(s) 
with Lordens 


400 


cost-saving multiple blend of fermentation factors, for complete 
unidentified growth factor fortification 


Results of cage layer test by an independent research farm 


% production Pounds of feed per dozen eggs 


Same Basal ration with Same ration 
s. “fish,” minus ‘‘fish"’ an 50 Ibs. “fish,” minus ‘‘fish”’ ai 
20 Ibs. fish sol- solubles plus 2. 


20 Ibs, fish sol- solubles plus 2 
4 ubles per ton ibs.Fermacto400 ubles per ton Ibs.Fermacto400 


per ton 


¥ 


in egg only 2 pounds of Fermacto 400 per ton (all-mash basis), costing 25¢ — replac- 


ing 50 pounds of ‘‘fish’’ and 20 pounds of fish solubles — increased layers in 
mashes... = daily production by 4.1% and increased profit per ton by $3.36. 


Results of broiler test at Borden’s Nutrition Research Laboratory 


Average weight in pounds Feed per weight 


Basal ration with Same ration less Basal ration with Same ration less 

5% fish meal 2.5% ‘‘fish"’ 5% fish meal 2.5% ‘fish’ 
plus 0.5% Fer- plus 0.5% Fer- 
macto 400 macto 400 


n growl ng only 0.5% of Fermacto 400 per ton (all-mash basis) — replacing 2.5% ‘‘fish’’ — 
rations... cut the feed/weight ratio from 2.5 to 2.16 and increased profit per ton by $6.75. 


also available where convenience is a factor: 


ordens 300 — economical laying mash supplement containing Fermacto 400 and all 
essential micronutrients 


OMNI-MIX — newly concentrated blend of whey, fish, and fermentation factors fortified 
with all essential micronutrients 


Write for complete data... 

THE Borden COMPANY Gijam Laboratories and test farms 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 

350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York UBS . at Elgin, Illinois 
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How to make a good product even 
better is the dehy scribe’s subject this 
month. Although he is primarily con- 
cerned with dehydrated alfalfa, his re- 
marks apply equally well to suppliers 
of other feed ingredients and to man- 
ufacturers of mixed feeds. 

The Dehy Datar also discusses an 
upswing in use of dehydrated alfalfa, 
reflected in an increase of product 
“disappearance” of some 15 per cent. 


For many years search has been 
made for some means of protecting 
those factors in dehydrated alfalfa 
which are subject to relatively rapid 
loss after the material is dried. Losses 
during processing have been greatly 
reduced in the past 10 years through 
better control of operating procedures. 
The loss of carotene, for instance, 
amounts to only about four or five 
per cent if good operating practices 
are observed. 

Protection of the dried product dur- 
ing transit and storage and following 
its inclusion in mixed feeds long has 
been a problem. The long storage peri- 
od losses largely have been overcome 
by the use of inert gas storage installed 
by dehydrating firms and, to some ex- 
tent, by feed manufacturing firms. 
This is excellent so far as it goes, but 
the lag in getting material into such 
facilities and the losses which are in- 
evitable upon opening such tank stor- 
age and from then until the chicken 
or other animal consumes the product 
in a mixed feed are very substantial, 
particularly in the warm weather per- 
iod. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture began a screening of possible an- 
tioxidants 12 years ago and after in- 
vestigating some 400 compounds, set- 
tled upon one which showed excellent 
properties for protecting carotene. Its 
chemical name is a dandy: 6 ethoxy, 
2,2, 4-trimethyl, 1, 2-dihydroquinoline. 
It is an antioxidant used in rubber 
manufacture and has been given a 
trade name of Santoquin by its man- 
ufacturer. 


Effectiveness Proved 

Following the determination that 
this was an effective antioxidant for 
use in forage crops, began the long 
and extensive testing period to prove 
its safety in use to the extent that 
Food & Drug administration officials 
would permit its use at recommended 
levels. This culminated in its approval 
only recently at a level of 0.015 per 
cent. This level is also the one recom- 
mended for most economical use. 
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Story Behind It 

We in the dehydrating industry 
have done what we could to advance 
the cause of this antioxidant in the be- 
lief that the effective conservation of 
valuable nutrients is always a worthy 
objective. If, at the same time, the 
saving of these nutrients can be an 
economic boom to the dehydrating in- 
dustry, its attractiveness is increased. 

Rapid progress in the fields of syn- 
thesis, fermentation, and micro-biolog- 
ical processes have made or will make 
available other sources of many of the 
nutrients by which our own product 
has gained its usefulness in the nutri- 
tion field. If we can, through pro- 
tective measures, make our own prod- 
uct a more desirable one we feel that 
an advance has been made. 


Less Over-Pack 

The dehydrator will now be able to 
ship with a lower over-pack of caro- 
tene (pro vitamin A), with assurance 
of his customers’ receiving something 
equal to the guarantee or he can raise 
his sights and guarantee a higher vita- 
min A content at point of delivery. 
The user can be more certain of the 
vitamin A potency of his finished feed 


Approve Two Alfalfas for 
Planting by Kansans 


Recently approved for seed production 
in Kansas are Ranger and Vernal alfalfa. 
The announcement was made by Glenn H. 
Beck, director of the Kansas agricultural 
experiment station. . 

The approval was made to broaden the 
state’s part “in alfalfa seed production and 
to increase her share of the alfalfa seed 
market. Neither of the newly-approved 
varieties is superior to Buffalo alfalfa for 
forage production in Kansas, the announce- 
ment said. 


Edwin Bosecker, Evansville, Ind., recently 
installed a new Prater drag feeder. 


Nssociation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


Undoubtedly much will be publish- 
ed the weeks and months ahead of the 
value of Santoquin in protecting caro- 
tene, vitamin E, and the xanthophylls, 
and the enhancement of their effec- 
tiveness in feeds. 


on an extended shelf life or he he can 
be sure of his former potency when 
using a lower level of the additive. 


Dehy Consumption 

Three-quarters of the crop year is 
now history in this country. It is in- 
teresting to note that while production 
is just about equal to that of a year 
ago, disappearance, which might be 
called usage, had climbed by the end 
of January to 115 per cent of the year 
earlier figure. In fact, usage is higher 
than for any other similar nine month 
period in the history of the industry. 
Should this rate of disappearance con- 
tinue through February, March, and 
April, stocks as reported by USDA 
agencies would be inadequate to meet 
the demand unless production in those 
three months is much greater than the 
average of past years. 

There is little doubt but that the in- 
creased disappearance of feed dehy: 
drated alfalfa is a direct reflection of 
the increase in formula feed manufac’ 
ture. 


Bright Outlook 

The spirit of optimism that pre- 
vailed at the 17th annual convention 
of ADA was inspiring to us in the 
office. One of the outstanding events 
of the occasion was the decision of the 
board of directors to put dues of the 
association on a straight tonnage basis. 
Heretofore, dues had been assesed on 
operating units and also on tonnage 
processed. This resulted in hardships 
on some producers who suffered from 
drought or flood or who had smaller 
operating drums. 

The new provision assesses 10 cents 
per ton of total production, regard'ess - 
of operating units, with minimum dues 
for any firm of $100 per year. 

It is felt that total income of ‘he 
association will be increased. Tat 
will automatically increase its abi! ity 
to do more research and better p 0 
mote the product. About a baker's 
dozen of new members were sigr 2d 
up at the convention. Truly we thi 1k 
a new day for dehy is dawning: 
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YOU CAN WHEN YOU BUY 

MORTON IODIZED MIXING 

SALT which contains Cuprous 

C anh [ et aL Iodide, a superior source of nutri- 
4 tionally available iodine that ani- 
mals and poultry retain longer... 

iodine that won’t “fade” on the way 


SUP CT 10r from your mill to the feed bunk. 


Cuprous Iodide has been tested 


by the Armour Research Founda- 
« f tion and is patented for use by 
OU O Morton (pat. No. 2,772,167). With 
Cuprous Iodide there’s no need for 
e * a stabilizing additive. It is insol- 
l O qd] ie for uble in water, reducing leach-out 
in pelletizing to a minimum. With 
Cuprous Iodide your iodine analy- 

sis is guarded at all times. 


ing Salt with Cuprous Iodide for 
the same price you pay for ordinary 


iodized mixing salt... and you can 
ll) get Morton Mixing Salts no matter 


where you are in the U.S.A, 


Mail coupon today for more information! 


MORTON SALT CO., Dept. FB-3-0 
110 No. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Name 


Company. 


Address. 


City_, 


County. State. 


mixing 
salts 


Trace Mineralized—Iodized—Spectal 
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Texas Firm Believes in 


Advertising Its Wares 


The message on the side of this tank 
truck leaves no doubt about the nature of 
the business in which Central Mfg. Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., is engaged. Jim Mac- 
Donald, president of the firm, resorted to 
the technique to keep the concept of sta- 
bilized fats constantly in front of his cus- 
tomers and the general public. 

All of Central’s product is sold to feed 
manufacturers for use in fortifying the en- 
ergy value of poultry and animal rations. 
The firm stabilizes all of its fat to pre- 
vent rancidity and to assure long storage 
life for the feed products containing it. 

The company uses Tenox antioxidant, 


4 


Users the BELLE CITY 


BELLE CITY SHELLER 
gives you these plus values: 
Large capacity, up to 


1,000 bushels per hour 
under normal conditions. 


supplied by Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc., in its stabilization process. It is cur- 
rently experimenting with the addition of 


IS THE BEST BUY: 


Users say you get a bonus value in every Belle City 


Handles corn from field 
or crib—with or without 
shucks. Shells faster, cleaner. 


Sheller—something money can’t buy! You get the 
built-in benefit of years of Belle City and Joliet 
experience. Tried and true—but modern, too. For 


e example, modern V-Belt drive saves power, does 


Controlled air bath 
separates all the dirt 
and shucks from kernels. 


away with 3 to 4 motors. Cuts installation costs. 


You get superior cleaning due to the long screen 
bed, fine adjustment, proper agitation, clean air 


& intake and controlled exhaust. That means cleaner 


Constructed for long, trouble- 
free profitable operation. 


corn that grades better, stores easily, keeps safely, 
and brings higher prices. 


If you want satisfied 


customers—write today. 


“THE INSIDE STORY 
ON SHELLER PROFITS! 
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BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. C-770, Racine, Wis. 


Send me the “Inside Story on Sheller Profits.” 


ADDRESS ....... 


antioxidants to its dry rendering cookers in 
order to stabilize both meat meal and fat 
during the cooking cycle. 


Name Four More Mixers 


To Handle Morea Feed 


Four new mixer-distributors have been 
named by U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
New York City, to handle Morea liquid live- 
stock feed. The dealers are: 

Kokomo (Ind.) Grain & Feed Co.; Nie- 
myer Feed & Fertilizer Co., Crown Point, 
Ind.; Plant Food Service, Inc., St. Johns, 
Mich.; and De Soto Chemical & Supply 
Co., Nesbit, Miss. 


It’s ‘Sterling’ Salesmen 


Honored by Hess & Clark 


Awards of sterling silver were recently 
given to seven top salesmen at Hess © 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. The awards are 
based on attainment of sales objectives, out- 
standing salesmanship, personal attitude and 
character, and company loyalty. 

The “sterling” salesmen are: Charles L. 
Arthur, Geneva, N. Y.; Bob Lee Hall, Wa- 
co, Tex.; A. Joseph Kuncl Jr., Ames, Iowa: 
Walter A. Martin, Sacramento, Calif.; Ar 
lin R. Messler, Fremont, Neb.; Milton C. 
Powell, Richmond, Va.; and Fred Speck 
Jr., Centreville, Md. 

Messrs. Kuncl and Martin are repeat 
winners. The seven men represent a com’ 
bined total of 76 years service to Hess & 
Clark. Oldest member from standpoint of 
service is Mr. Martin, who joined the firm 
in 1936. Mr. Powell is a newcomer, having 
begun his association in 1957. 


Industrial Molasses Will 
Build at Port of Toledo 


Contracts have been let for the construc’ 
tion of its Toledo bulk liquid terminal, it 
has been announced by Industrial Molasses - 
Corp., Leonia, N. J. Tanks capable of stor 
ing 614 million gallons will be built on ‘he 
Port Authority's Presque Isle property. 

Industrial Molasses is the first tenant on 
the property. Port Authority General M:o 
ager E. O. Jewell said he was “extrem«ly 
pleased” to see construction begin on te 
parcel. 


Pesch Grain & Feed Co., Albion, Mic 
recently installed a new Prater cb 
breaker. 
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List Full Program for 
Chicago Feed -Club 


. top-notch program of speakers and 
en crtainment has been lined up for the 
net four meetings of the Chicago Feed 
cle, according to Dr. John W. Bernota- 
vic, director of Gaines research kennels 
an program chairman for the club. 

\mong the speakers listed for future 
ga verings are the Chicago port district 
m nager and professional golfer Harry Pez- 
zv/o. The former will discuss the St. Law- 
re ce seaway and its effect on Chicago and 
th. Midwest. Mr. Pezzullo will discuss and 
denonstrate golfing techniques. 

2ntertainment-wise, the popular jazz star, 
Jonah Jones is headlining the Feb. 20 meet- 
in. The annual dinner and dance to be held 
at the Evanston Country club will be ded- 
icted to the distaff side, with the title, 
“Ladies Night.” 


Better Legumes, Grasses 


Cited as Needed Now 


Improved varieties of legumes and 
grasses, which can be adapted to the many 
farm and ranch areas of the United States, 
was among the needs listed by members of 
the Departments of Agriculture’s seed re- 
search & marketing advisory committee re- 
cently. 

Better breeding techniques, quicker and 
more reliable screening methods to deter- 
mine seed and forage production potentials, 
and varieties with improved insect and dis- 
ease resistance, were named for priority 
studies. 

Also needed is improved machinery for 
seed production, harvesting, and farm proc- 
essing, the committee noted. More effi- 
cient chemical, cultural, mechanical, and 
combination weed control methods should 
be developed. 

The list of needs included the develop- 
ment of new instruments and techniques 
for seed testing, and stress on research that 
will result in improved seed blending tech- 
niques. 


Cottonseed Conference Is 
Underway in New Orleans 


The chemistry of gossypol and non- 
gossypol pigments of cottonseed is the to- 
pic of discussion at a conference currently 
being held in New Orleans. The confer- 
ence is sponsored jointly by the National 
Cottonseed Products association, the Na- 
ional Cotton Council of America, and the 
Yepartment of Agriculture’s southern util- 
zation research and development division. 

Being evaluated are the economic im- 
vortance of cottonseed pigments; the struc- 
ure and reactions of gossypol; gossypol re- 
actions with protein and other seed constit- 
ents; non-gossypol pigments of cotton- 
eed: pigment chemistry in oil processing; 
nd animal reaction to pigment compounds. 

General chairman of the conference is 
‘. L. Patton, chief of the engineering and 
evelopment laboratory, where the meet is 
eing held. Information concerning the dis- 
ussions can be obtained from Mr. Patton, 
t P. O. Box 7307, New Orleans 19. 
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New field proof that nf-180° 
is the best way yet to 
control hog scours 


When hog feed customers see 
their herd being devastated by 
necrotic enteritis or bloody dys- 
entery, they need help fast. Not 
stop-gap help, but a treatment 
that really works. 

You can give them that help 
with the new nf-180 treatment 
now proved effective in actual 
field use. Since this nf-180 use 
was introduced just a few months 
ago, hundreds of hog men have 
tried it with satisfaction... 
saved thousands of hogs from 
necro and bloody dysentery. Even 
where all other treatments have 
failed, nf-180 has done the job 
. . . stopped scouring, put hogs 
back on feed . . . straightened 
out runts. 

Scientists credit nf-180’s effec- 
tiveness to its unique ability to 
out-and-out kill germs...not just 
slow them down and provide the 
opportunity for resistant strains 
to develop, and unlike arsenic 
compounds, nf-180 is entirely safe. 


Experienced swine raisers are 
proving to themselves that nf-180 
is the first scours-treating feed 
medication that is really effec- 
tive against both necro and 
bloody dysentery. It opens the 
way to new opportunities for you, 
through ready-mixed feeds and 
custom-mixing service. Add nf-180 
to a complete ration at the rate 
of 300 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed this ration for 10 to 
14 days. 

It works! Saves pigs . . . satisfies 
customers and brings new ones, 
too. Get complete details from 
your Hess & Clark representative 
or write us for the nf-180 Swine 
Scours Service Kit. NT-8-7 
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bed 
furavolidone 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you need 
feed ingredients and vitamin 
supplements, or want to buy 
or sell grain. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN'S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, VITAMIN D, 


for livestock. 


MAGNAVITE Regular and XXX 
fortifiers for poultry and hogs. 


MAGNAVAM Fortifiers for 
Cattle, Hogs and Poultry. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Formulated for Swine, Cattle 
and Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 
plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oys- 
ter Shells. Prima Phos. Ask for 
prices. 


Dried Skim and Buttermilk .. . 
Wheat Germ Oil . . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps . . . Banarat with 
Warfarin. 


BRAND FEEDS 


TTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Happy Birthday 


Heading the Happy Birthday con- 
tingent this month is William N. 
Brock, vice president & director of 
sales for Chase Bag Co. of New York 
City. Bill, whose birth date is April 
10, has been with Chase for 25 years. 

Following field service in Michigan 
and Indiana, Mr. Brock became sales 
manager at Detroit in 1938 and later 
held a similar post at Toledo. In 
March of 1953, after serving as assist- 
ant sales chief, he was named general 
sales manager. He became a vice presi- 
dent in 1954 and a director in 1957. 


Here are the April birthday cele- 
brants: 


APRIL 1 — Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill 
Co., Treichlers, Pa. 

APRIL 2—Russell B. Maas, Screw Convey- 
or Corp., Hammond, Ind.; W. C. Moll, 
Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee; J. H. 
Murphy, Murphy Products Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis.; W. I. Sargent, VyLactos Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Des Moines. 

APRIL 3—Clyde Harrod, Pacific Diamond 
Bag Co., San Francisco. 

APRIL 4—H. G. Bos, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa; A. C. Og- 
den, Chase Bag Co., Dallas; Eldon Rod- 
dis, Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, Minn.; 
C. W. Whitmoyer, Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. 

APRIL 5—Dr. M. B. Gillis, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, III. 

APRIL 6—Herbert K. Clofine, Herbert K. 
Clofine, Inc., Philadelphia; Otto O. Sar- 
vella, Duluth, Minn.; Carroll F. Swanson, 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines. 

APRIL 7 — Dr. Paul Harwood, Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio; Gerald L. 
Stutz, National Food Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

APRIL 8—Donald A. Coon, Spencer Kell- 
ogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo; John H. Wil- 
son, Clinton Corn Processing Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

APRIL 9—Hal Gillott, McKesson-Robbins, 
Inc., New York City; J. A. Krimm, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

APRIL 10—W. N. Brock, Chase Bag Co., 
New York City; Robert E. Peterson, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 

APRIL 14—Bert Collins, Checkerboard EI- 
evator Co., St. Louis; Mae C. Haupt, 
Western Advertising Agency, Chicago; 
Carl Marks, Milwaukee; Searle Mowat, 
Mowat, Wilson & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

APRIL 15—J. H. Harris, Milwaukee. 

APRIL 16—Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Minneapolis; A. L. Stanch- 
field, A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; W. H. Wilde, McCarty Co., San 
Francisco. 

APRIL 17—N. A. Davidson, Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; J. E. Nelson, 
Packing House By-Products Co., Chicago. 

APRIL 18—R. H. Eshelman, Hess & Clark, 

‘Inc., Ashland, Ohio; William P. Gruen- 


WILLIAM N. BROCK 


dler, Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 
St. Louis; Chester N. Hultberg, Califor- 
nia Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Maurice T. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago. 

APRIL 19—Ray H. Kaercher, Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, Wis.; Frank ‘A. 
Lowe, Blatchford Feeds, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; George Maas, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

APRIL 20—Kenneth E. Eldred, Charles H. 
Eldred & Co., Inc., Bainbridge, N. Y.; 
Dr. E. W. Newhaven, Western Yeast Co., 
Chillicothe, Ill. 

APRIL 21—Orris E. Case, Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Association, Hutch- 
inson, Kan.; Charles B. Dreyer, Topeka 
Terminal Elevators, Inc., Kansas City; 
R. Q. Hammer, Carey Salt Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kan., F. M. Rosekrans Jr., Wayzata, 
Minn. 

APRIL 22 — Kenneth A. Ford, Triangle 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Chicago; S. D. 
Hollett, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Arthur F. 
Hopkins, Reading, Mass.; Lloyd S. Rif- 
ord, Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, 
N. Y. 

APRIL 23—W. N. Knauf, Knauf & Tesch 
Co., Chilton, Wis. 

APRIL -24—Glen P. Hamilton, Northrup, 
‘King & Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; Walter 
Uebele Jr., Burlington Feed Co., Burling: 
ton, Wis. 

APRIL 26 — Robert V. Newsome, New: 
some Commission Co., Minneapolis. 

APRIL 27—P. G. Hale, Checkerboard: E! 
evator Co., Kansas City; Donald McGui- 
ness, Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, 
Chicago. 

APRIL 28—Ira Kyhl, Sea Board Sales Co.. 
Sabula, Iowa; Charlie McCartney, Mil! 
Equipment Sales, Kansas City; A. J 
Reid, Boyd Mills, Boyd, Wis.; John N 
Woodson, Farmers Friend Mineral Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

APRIL 29—Howard C. Jacobson, Jacobsor 
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Ciarification Is Made on 
Antibiotic Guarantees 


“ clarification of the guarantee of anti- 
bio’'cs at a level of 50 grams per ton in a 
mixed feed has been released by Dr. F. W. 
Quockenbush of Indiana, speaking for the 
Association of American Feed Control 
Of ‘cials. The statement, which was made 
aft. - a conference with the federal Food & 
Dr g administration, follows: 

therapeutic claims for the antibiotic 
arc made in the statement of purpose, then 
the antibiotic should be listed among the 
“a. ive drug ingredients” irrespective of the 
amount present (even when less than 50 
grems per ton). 

f only growth stimulation and/or feed 
efi.ciency is claimed for the antibiotic, and 
the amount present is relatively high in a 
supplement which is to be diluted before 
usc, the antibiotic may be guaranteed under 
“guaranteed analysis” along with vitamins, 
minerals, etc. In this case, FDA does not 
consider it a drug even though the amount 
present may be large. However, for proper 
mixing or dilution of the supplement, the 
mixer or feeder may wish to know the kind 
and amount of antibiotic present. 

If only growth stimulation and/or feed 
efficiency is claimed for the antibiotic, and 
the feed is not to be diluted before feeding, 
the antibiotic should be listed as “antibiotic 
feed supplement” among the feed ingre- 
dients. In this case, quantitative claims of 
the amount present are to be discouraged. 


Arizona Guernsey in ’58 
First-Lactation Record 


The 1958 record for first-lactation Guern- 
seys in American college herds has been 
set by a University of Arizona cow, which 
produced 9,727 pounds of milk in 305 days. 
Average production of all U. S. dairy 
cows is 5,800 pounds a year. 

The Guernsey, known as Eldorena, pro- 
duced 397 pounds of butterfat during the 
period, giving her a test of 4.1 per cent. 
Her grandmother, UA Lubas Eldorene, set 
a world record of 20,277 pounds of milk 
and tested 6.9 per cent to yield 1,350 
pounds of butterfat. 

Average for junior two-year-olds in herds 
of the 14 land-grant colleges which have 
Guernseys is 7,000 pounds of milk. Nor- 
mally, it was reported, in a first lacation a 
dairy cow produces only about 80 per cent 
of what can be expected of her when she 
reaches full maturity. 


Gilson (Ill.) Elevator recently installed a 
1ew Blue Streak two-ton mixer. 


VAC-U-VATOR ADDS 
Appointment of Paul H. Cooper as sales 
aanager of its agricultural Vac-U-Vator di- 
‘ision has been announced by Dunbar Kap- 
le, Inc., Geneva, Ill. Mr. Cooper was 
ormerly manager of the industrial division 


f O. A. Newton & Son, Bridgeville, Del. 


Machine Works, Minneapolis; M. M. 
Nowak, Nowak Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

\PRIL 30—Lloyd G. Burmeister, L. Bur- 
meister Co., Milwaukee; Wayne Fish, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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sales increases... 


Be sure 


you are getting 


your share... 


of the 


and year round 


profits selling 


NATIONAL 


CALF PELLETS 


There’s good money to be made selling National 
No-Milk Calf Pellets! They're priced to meet 
your strongest competition ... and, from a quality 
standpoint, you can’t recommend and sell better 
calf pellets at any price! National No-Milk deal- 
ers report steady, year ’round sales from satisfied 
customers who get results . . . and come back time 
and time again. Be sure you get your share of this 
business — add or switch to the National line now! 


FOOD 


SINCE 1885 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Write today for full details of our 
profit-making dealer sales program! 


NATIONAL 
COMPANY 
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Specifide to Manufacture 
Veterinary Products 


A veterinary division has been formed 
within Specifide, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by the Indianapofis firm. The di- 
vision will manufacture and distribute phar- 
maceutical products for the exclusive use of 
the veterinary profession and will be headed 
by Dr. Robert E. Kohls. 

An injectable solution of peptonized iron 
and vitamin B,, for the prevention of iron- 
deficiency anemia and scours in baby pigs 
is among the first of the division’s new prod- 
ucts. The solution is known as Ferrum. 

Several other products are slated to be 
added to the line as soon as laboratory and 
field work is completed. Distribution will 
be principally through supply houses spe- 
cializing in products and services for the 
veterinary profession. 


DIXIE SALES UP 

Sales of its livestock, poultry, and dog 
feed in December, 1958, were 87 per cent 
higher than during that month the previous 
year, according to Dixie Mills Co., East 
St. Louis, Il]. The company plans to ex- 
pand its feed and storage facilities and 
sales territories during the coming year. 


Rolfes Appoints Tibbils 
As General Manager 


Appointment of Ralph W. Tibbils as 
general manager of Rolfes Grain Aeration, 
Boone, Iowa, has been announced by 
George A. Rolfes, president of the firm. 

Mr. Tibbils was formerly associated with 
Tabor & Co., Decatur, Ill.; the Mueller Co. 
of Decatur; and Ford Motor Co. He is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, where 
he majored in economics. 


Satisfied Customers 


Return to Aeroglide’ Again and Again 


Ralston Purina Plant, at Wil- 
son, N. C., 1,000 bu. per 
hr. drier installed 1953 


1,000 bu. per hr., Harris- 
burg, Pa., 1954 


1,500 bu. per hr., Kansas 
City, Mo., 1954 


Another 1500 bu. 
in 1957 


1,500 bu. per hr., Lafayette, 
Ind., 1954 


Another 1500 bu. hr. 
in 


750 bu. per hr., Queretaro, 
Mexico, 1956 

A 400 bu. per hr. in 
Columbia, South America 
in 1958 


® Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


The heart of any elevator operation is the grain 
drier. Aeroglide owners have found from experience 
that Aeroglide Driers give them a more profitable 
operation. Lower installation and operating costs, more 
high quality grain under all weather conditions and 
cleaner operation are but a few of the many reasons 
why Acroglide customers return again and again. 

Get the complete story on the many superior features 
of the Aeroglide drier now. See for yourself why, no 
matter what the grain . . 
conditions there is an Aeroglide Drier that will do the 
job better and more economically for you. 


Now A NEWER BooxeT / 


- No matter what the drying 


installations. 


Phone TEmple 2-6422-Cable: AEROGLIDE 


510 Glenwood Ave. - Raleigh, North Carolina 


106 RST 


FIRED GRAIN DRIERS WITH 200 TO 5,000 BU PER H2. CAPACITY FOR DRY 
, RICE, WHEAT, BARLEY, 


MILO, LUPINE, BUCKWHEAT, PEANUTS, COFFEE, ETC. 


Peter Hand Sales Head 
Is Harry N. White 


Appointment of Harry N. White as sales 
manager for Peter Hand Foundation, 3hj- 
cago, has been announced by Wiley A‘<ins, 
vice president and general manager of the 
firm. The appointment is another ste» in 
the foundation’s expansion program, Mr. 


Akins said. 


HARRY WHITE 


Mr. White was formerly district manager 
for the company’s northeastern division. He 
also operated his own brokerage firm in 
Ithaca, N. Y., and represented Hand in the 
Buffalo area. 

The new sales manager has wide exper- 
ience in sales, production, purchasing, and 
management in the vitamin and pharmaceu- 
tical fields for both feed and food industries, 
the firm said. He is a graduate of Columbia 
University. 


Luxury Vacation Prizes 
In Pfizer Competition 


Top prizes in a contest sponsored by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City, 
for retailers of its animal health products 
will be a week's vacation for two at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, or Acapulco, Mexico. In 
addition, more than 100 other prizes will 
be awarded top-rating contestants. 

Any retailer who handles Terramycin egg 
formula and completes an entry explaining 
his method for merchandising the product 
is eligible to win. The contest ends March 
31. 


ADM Sales Continue up; 
Best Year Since ’55 


Earnings for the last two quarters of 1958 
were nearly 52 per cent higher than the year 
previous, it has been announced by Archer 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. The 
firm reported a net profit of $3,089,246 
($1.93 a share) for the period July to 
December. 

The period was the company’s best, sale 
wise, since 1955, it was reported. ADM's 
net worth on Dec. 31 reached a new hig» 
of $97,716,281, or $61.13 a share. The per’ 
share value is a new record. 


HESS SALESMAN DIES 
John A. Albert, south central distric 
manager for Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland 
Ohio, died recently. Mr. Albert had beer 
with the firm since 1955. He had spen 
most of his life in advertising, sales, anc 
sales supervision. 
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--Ag Contracts 


(Continued from page 70) 


business found a lot of farmers in the 
€ uth looking for a job. 


You all have heard about the re- 
caction in the number of farmers. I 
yonder if you ever have checked the 
tual figures close enough to learn 
tiat more people left the farms from 
1940 to 1950 than from 1950 up to 
:ow. This decade has a year to run, 
but it will be a close race as to wheth- 
er more people actually have left the 
farm than in the 1940 period. The 
ublicity has been different. 


Real Reasons 

Those people who left the farms in 
the “40s were released for other la- 
bor; those in the “50s were driven 
«way by Benson. But anyway, these 
farmers in the South who needed a 
job never had had high income; they 
lacked capital, but had some know- 
how; they were available; and they 
fit in nicely in the development of a 
huge industry. What I am pointing 
out is that water seeks its own level 
and this was a situation ready for de- 
velopment. Broilers more than any 
other farming business, unless it 
should be the egg business, lend them- 
selves to factory-like production meth- 
ods. However, as you all know, the 
system isn’t perfect. Business got so 
good, and the pressure for further de- 
velopment so strong, that even some 
bankers got behind some of the feed 
companies and I understand now that 
in a few cases, at least, bankers are 
feeding chickens. I am told also that 
the bankers have looked at the books 
on the broilers and having seen that 
there is no money in them are turn- 
ing as true, conservative businessmen 
to turkeys. 


Value of Contracts 
Contract farming, if it continues to 
progress and I think it will, will fill 
a need, or perhaps I should say a gap. 
These changes in business, as I men- 
tioned first, always come. The fellow 
who is personally affected may find 
they help or hurt him and he thinks 
he is in a different era, the “era of 
decision.” We know these changes 
seem to come faster than ever before. 
But looking back, just think what hap- 
pened to the cattle business in a few 
years in the Old West—from the time 
of the end of the Civil War until the 
railroad reached Dodge City. Those 
were just a few years, yet when you 
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look at television you'd think all our 
history was confined to that period. 


Don’t you imagine thoze fellows 
thought history was moving pretty 
fast? 


More Money 

We've had lots of changes in recent 
years. One that you need to keep in 
mind is that people have more money 
than ever before. The way we all are 
after it, you would think otherwise, 
but the facts speak for themselves. 

It is true that farm production 
seems always to run a little ahead of 
demand, but this country certainly is 
consuming more that it did five years, 
10 years, or 20 years ago. The con- 
suming public has demands that did 


q 
Mineral Premixes 


gontrel combine to give CCC Tra 
correct formulations for ma 
efficiency. CCC Trace Mineral Premixes a 
retard oxidation of fots, oils and vitamins 


aicium Corbonate product to meet your 
exact mixing needs: Regular, Dustiess,; Electro 
stable lodized-Manganesed, Stable 
ganesed. For resale to farmers the: 
Grit ond Barn Brite (Barnlime for farms ond gardens). 


Wine or Pho 


‘CAL cium CARBONATE | ANY 
520 South 4th y 


not exist several years ago. Perhaps 
they have been educated up to these 
demands, but they are here, neverthe- 
less. They go into a store today and 
they expect to find exactly what they 
want at any time of the year — same 
quality — and it must be good. 
Supplying this quality is a situation 
that lends itself to contract farming. 
Here is an example where contract 
farming fills a gap. Farmers have been 
slow as individuals to supply the stan- 
dard, high-quality product the stores 
want because of consumer demand. 
So we see here and there contract 
farming in the swine business. which 
forces to the fore farrowing at regular 
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— Gerald Burke 


(Continued trom page 56) 


nal Revenue has been authorized by 
the commissioner to makg refunds of 
any amount or issue credits on any In- 
ternal Revenue tax. This will cut some 
of the red tape and will undoubtedly 
speed up a great many refunds. 


Retirement Plan 

Remember the retirement pension 
plan that died last year in committee. 
The feeling was strong at the time, it 
would pop up again. In February the 
86th congress was only a month old 
and 18 bills already had been intro- 
duced to provide deductions for con- 
tributions by self-employed persons to 
voluntary pension plans. The bills are 
intended to achieve greater equality 
of tax treatment between self-em- 
ployed individuals and employes who 
are permitted to postpone to later low 
income years tax on retirement income 
derived from amounts their employer 
pays into a qualified pension, profit- 
sharing, or stock bonus plan on their 
behalf. 

Another interesting item we un- 
covered in going over 1956 statistics 
of income and expense is one out of 


BLATCHFORD 
CALF MEAL CO. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


every 12 taxpayers claimed the ex- 
emption for being age 65 or over. A 
total of 6.3 million taxpayers claimed 
this extra exemption. 


More Suits 

The Justice department announced 
that more new civil tax cases were 
filed in 1958 than ever before. This 
means a greater tide of tax decisions 
to be issued in the near future. These 
decisions are important since they will 
constantly change existing tax rules. 

The Justice department also has 
announced the total number of 1958 
tax fraud convictions (592) fell off 
from the record high in 1956 (719) 
and 1957 (706). However, 1958 was 
not a good year for those convicted 
because they received a total of 1,008 
years in prison and were fined two 
millions, which was greater than the 
1957 figures. 

We will conclude this statistical re- 
port with this answer to a question 
raised by many investors: 

How do you treat the AT&T stock 
split? 

This (three for one) split is no ex- 
ception to established rule. A tax split 
does not of itself result in taxable in- 
come to the shareholder. He stands 


By IBBERSON 


juss 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPAN 


46. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dr. Cummins Is Elevated 


At Dr. Salsbury’s Labs 


Appointment of Dr. Donald W. Com. 
mins as southeastern district sales manaver 
has been announced by Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa. The appoir-ee 
was formerly field technical service adviser 
for the firm. 

Dr. Cummins will supervise sales and 
service in Georgia, Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, 
and Alabama. He will headquarter at At- 
lanta. 

The Canadian received his doctorate 
from the University of Toronto. He is a 
veteran of the Royal Canadian air force, 
and was in charge of the North Carolina 
state poultry laboratory before joining Sals- 
bury’s. 


to gain only if a price increase caused 
by the split results in a greater amount 
of gain on sale or other disposition of 
the stock or if increased dividends 
are received after the split. 

Such income is realized only when 
the stock is disposed of or the divi- 
dend received. 

In the case of American Tel & Tel, 
the company intends to pay $3.30 per 
share or $9.90 per three shares as com- 
pared with past dividends of $9 per 
share on the old stock. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


IGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Since 188 
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Chicago Exchange Names 


Ferguson a Director 


Election of Ford M. Ferguson as a direc- 
tor of the Chicago Board of Trade has been 
announced by Robert C. Liebenow, ex- 
change president. Mr. Ferguson had served 


STRATTON'S FERGUSON 


as a director for six years, but did not file 
for office in 1959. 

His term will run one year. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota graduate has served with 
Cargill Co., Glidden Co., and is presently 
associated with Stratton Grain Co. 


Brock Retires as Texas 


Feed Control Official 


Retirement of F. D. Brock, chief of the 
feed control service of the Texas agricul- 
tural experiment station from 1943 to 1957, 
has been announced by Texas A & M 
College. He served as assistant director of 
the service for the past year. 

Mr. Brock worked closely with members 
of the feed industry in an effort to see 
that bags of feed contained the ingredients 
and in the amounts shown on the tags at- 
tached. He began association with the serv- 
ice in 1942. 

He was awarded an advanced degree by 
Texas Christian University and is the au- 
thor of numerous publications dealing with 
Texas feed laws and annual reports on 
commercial feed stuffs. He will continue to 
serve as a consultant to manufacturers of 
pet food. 


Storage capacity at Scotia (Neb.) Grain 
& Feed Co. was recently increased to 105,- 
000 bushels by the addition of two steel 
grain bins. 


HOOKER ANALYST 

' Appointment of Jules Gilbert as a mar- 
ket research analyst for Hooker Chemical 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been an- 
nounced by the firm. The appointee, for- 
merly with Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., will work in the field of phosphor- 
us and its derivatives. 
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Edgerton (Wis.) Farmers Elevator recently 
installed a new Prater crusher feeder. 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAGNUM PEAT from 
the famous Detorf bogs is the world’s 
standard of quality. It is sun cured, 
uniformly absorbent, springy texture, 
coarsely shredded for poultry use. 
Detorf litter resists packing and 
crumbling. 

NO HANDLING HEADACHES with DETORF. 
Each bale of Detorf is securely packed 
in high compression bales, quality con- 
trolled, marked for size and securely 
bound. Tremendous production capac- 
ity, plus prompt order handling and 


S. Franklin St., Chicago 
_ Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


Farmers Elevator, Jackson, Minn., recently 
installed a new Strong-Scott hydraulic lift. 


DETOR 


fast shipment insure delivery to meet 
your sales demand. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS are assured 
by production economies passed on to 
you in fair pricing. High fertilizer value 
and soil conditioning effect when re- 
moved gives Detorf re-sale value and 
creates replacement demand. Turnover 
is rapid because poultrymen buy for all 
their litter—not just the built-up layer. 


% 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


. NATIONAL MoLAsses ComPANY 


world’s finest 
cane blackstrap . 
feeding molasses. 
Shipped promptly by tank _ 
car or tank truck from nearby ~ 
terminals. Write —wire—or phone 
now for quotations! 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 
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— Ag Contracts 


(Continued from page 79) 


intervals, production of the meat-type 
hog, and marketing at proper weights. 

Contract farming will continue only 
so long as both or all parties have a 
chance to make a profit. I use the 
word chance, not guarantee, because I 
don’t think a guaranteed profit is 
possible in any business. But in hogs 
for instance, if it is worth something to 
the packer to have a regular and uni- 
form supply of hogs, he should be 
willing to pay something for that priv- 
ilege — likewise, if the farmer gets 
paid a little extra, he should produce 
just what the packer wants.,If the 
feed dealer, the packer, or the farmer 


OMAHA GRAIN DOCK 

The first grain loading dock in Omaha- 
Council Bluffs will be operating during 
the spring navigation season, it has been 
announced by the Omaha Elevator Co. The 
dock was built to help supply a link be- 
tween the grain-producing areas of Nebras- 
ka and Iowa and the southern markets, ac- 
cording to F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneap- 
olis, the parent firm of Omaha Elevator. 


figures out a way to get all the mar- 
gin in these deals, which by necessity 
of competition will have short mar- 
gins, then the others soon will back 
out or go broke. If it is the farmer 
who goes broke, that leaves the pack- 
er or the feed dealer in the farming 
business, and, brother, his gambles 
have then just started! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


for prompt 
shipment 


Cobalt Carbonate 
Cobalt Sulfate 


Cobalt Sulfate 
Monohydrate 


Cobalt Nitrate 
Cobalt Chloride 


write 


for this 24 page booklet 
furnishing information on 


Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition 5 


Trace Mineral Compounds 
Fungicides 
Weed Killers 


Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds 


Available Literature 
Supplementary Reading 


THe HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston Los Angeles Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Shared Risks 

Of course, one great advantage for 
the farmer is in sharing the risk in 
most contract deals. This risk thing is 
probably the most difficult of all to 
assess in value. Government price sup- 
ports, which many farmers think are 
too low, have actually become a part 
of land value and are a principal rea- 
son why land prices have risen in re- 
cent years. A lessening of risk then 
has an actual value for the farmer, and 
many of them are fully aware of it. 
Others prefer the gamble — or oppor- 
tunity, whichever you want to call it 
— of making a high or a low profit, 
or none at all. 


Broiler Popularity 

Integration or contract farming has 
built up the broiler business to the 
point where it now has a firm grip on 
a large part of the consumer market in 
this country. Put that down as one 
longtime benefit from contract farm- 
ing as it applies to broilers. The house- 
wife can buy a high-quality frying 
chicken any day of the week at her 
nearest store. 

But don’t forget this: for a long 
time she has been able to buy beef 
steak any day of the week. 

Contract farming, it seems to me, 
offers great possibilities in some areas, 
but it isn’t going to take over the U.S. 
before the end of this summer. We 
are still going to raise a lot of cattle 
and hogs, and maybe some chickens 
out on the farm. If I were a feed man- 
ufacturer or dealer I know that I 
would be studying the situation with 
utmost care to see which way I wanted 
to go. 

I don’t think you can stamp out 
integration if it makes money for 
both or all parties. All I suggest, as 
an outsider, is that farmer, feed deal- 
er, packer, or whoever is in on the 
deal should read the fine print care- 
fully. It seems to me there are indicat- 
ed advantages. If they should prove to 
be true they could not be stamped 
out. If they are not true, then they 
will die, and who knows what will 
come next. If contract farming is eco- 
nomically sound, nothing can stop it; 
if it isn’t, it eventually will fall flat 
on its face. 

I am sure that contract farming 
will not bring the millenium to the 
feed business or any other. If and 
when anything gets to be too good a 
thing, others move in. Just as sure as 
a situation develops where all farmers 
are wage-earners, or depending upon 
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ac. rtain fee — they will get organized 
into some sort of a union. 

Pack in the late ‘20s or °30s, a big 
wheat corporation was organized in 
wetern Kansas. This corporation 
bo: ght and rented thousands of acres. 
It .ad huge crews, foremen, its own 
tra tor repair men, blacksmiths — 
evrything needed to operate on such 
al: rge scale. It went flat broke. When 
mea quit at six in the evening or de- 
me ided overtime, when the tractor re- 
pas man was on the farm in the next 
cointy instead of on the one where 
the tractor broke down, the costs of 
operation were completely out of line 
wih farmer-owner management, de- 
spite all the efficiencies of an integrat- 
ed system. So we'll see a change if 
the farmer is no longer an independent 
operator — I don’t know what it will 
be, but start now to hedge against it. 


What May Come 
Also, other changes may come 
quickly. I think most people will agree 
that industry forced unionism; at least 
helped it along. Certain failures of in- 
dustry toward its employes inclined 


these employes to get into unions © 


where they had some rights. Now 


they are as strong or stronger than _ 


industry. 

Today the farmer is pretty bitter 
at both labor and industry. It could 
be both labor and industry could be 
forcing some sort of unionization of 
farmers. 

Union Near 

How many of you have heard of 
the National Farmers organization? 
How many have seen this contract 
which farmers are signing by the hun- 
dreds? In this, the farmer agrees that 
the NFO will be his bargaining agent 
in the sale of his products. He pays 
» $20 membership and the bargaining 
agency, or union, gets one per cent 
of his sales receipts. 


Big Labor Helps 

In organization, the AFL-CIO is 
vorking hand-in-hand with the people 
rganizing the NFO and promoting 
hese contracts. 

I can’t see how this particular sys- 
em they are advocating could work, 
yut let’s just suppose it does: Just 
uppose they do get hog farmers by 
ne thousands to sign up and suppose 

truck load of hogs is sent into Ar- 
1our or Swift here. The NFO says to 
ne packers, “We want 20 cents a 
ound for these hogs.” 

The packers just laugh and say, 
We can’t possibly pay anything but 
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the market price and today that is 17 
cents. We can get all the hogs we 
want at 17 cents.” 


Then what happens? The packers’ 
union steps in and says, “We will 
kill only those hogs which carry NFO 
ear tags — or we go on strike.” 

What happens? You tell me. As I 
say, I am just a newspaperman trying 
to record the passing scene. I see no 
millenium. Yet we keep right on try- 
ing and doing better all the time. Com- 
petition apparently is the life of busi- 
ness — our way of life. I hope there is 
no end to it. 


Strother Nutrition Head 
At Uncle Johnny Mills 


Appointment of Allen Strother as nutri- 
tional director for Uncle Johnny Mills has 
been announced by the Houston firm. The 
animal nutritionist was formerly general 
manager of a half-million-acre Texas cattle 
ranch. 

Mr. Strother received his B.S. from Tex- 
as Technological College and his M.A. 
from the University of California. He 
served as instructor at UC and as nutrition- 
ist for California Cotton Oil Corp., Los 
Angeles. 


M. A. Bell Co., St. Louis, recently installed 
a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


ient 50 Ib. bags. 


50 |b. bags. 


SELL 


OMALASS —the original 
dried blackstrap molasses 
product. Each 100 lbs. 
contains the solids from 
93 lbs. feeding cane mo- 
lasses (23 lbs. of water 
removed) and 30 lbs. Corn Oil Meal. Conven- 


SCOTCH O LASS —the thrifty dried blackstrap 
molasses. Each 100 Ibs. contains the solids from 
85 Ibs. feeding cane molasses (21 lbs. of water 
removed) and 36 lbs. soybean mill feed. Handy 


DRIED 
BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


ABORATORIES, INC. 


901 East Euclid Aven 
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This 40’ Butler grain storage building in lowa holds 58,500 bushels of corn. Store 
any kind of grain in a Butler. 


Huge 70’ x 220’ x 16’ Butler grain building in Childress, Texas, has overhead auger, 
high access door and ladder in endwall. 


Any kind of loading or unloading equipment can be installed in o Butl 
case a smaller Butler building provides weather protection to dump pit. 


This name | BUTLER 


...on these familiar buildings 


or — tn this 


means 


CLEAN, DRY 
GRAIN INSIDE! 


The name isn’t very big on the buildings. You 
have to look right up near the roof peak to see it. 
But nobody really looks for the name anymore 
because one glance at these familiar buildings 
tells you they’re Butlers—the biggest-selling grain 
storage buildings in America today. 

Why is Butler so much better? There are two 
main reasons: Butler first of all specializes in 
grain storage, vertical and flat... knows and thor- 
oughly understands the problems of grain 
storage. Secondly, Butler is the leading manufac- 
turer of quality pre-engineered metal buildings. 
Put the two together and you have what has been 
called by experts, the “finest flat storage struc- 
ture in the world.” 

The basis of strength in a Butler is the rigid 
frame system—so strong no interior posts or floor 
brace rods are needed. Grade is easy to maintain 
because moisture and vermin are sealed out. 


The tough metal cover panels are die-formed 
to fit perfectly in place—and are tightly bolted to 
purlins and girts. A weather-sealing compound is 
put around each cover panel before installation to 
insure moisture-tightness. Corners and roof ridge 
sections are each one piece of metal, corrugations 
are crimped at doors and base, side panels are 
mitered where they join with roof panels. ..we 
could go on and on. 


But call your Butler Builder. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book under “Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” He'll give you a book- 
let on Butler grain storage buildings, and tell you 
even more reasons why the familiar Butler name 
on these quality buildings is your assurance cf 
the best grain protection your money can buy. 


° BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment * Farm Equipment «+ 
Seles offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. ¢ Birmingh 


Dry Cleaners Equipment «+ 


Ala. © Atl 


7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabricatic” 


Ga. Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mic 


Cleveland, Ohio * Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Superior Cleaning Offered 
By Belle City Sheller 


Jp to 1,000 bushels of corn can be han- 
died per hour under normal conditions 
with its Joliet sheller, according to Belle 
City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. The unit can 
handle ears with or without shucks, and 
does a faster and cleaner job, it is claimed. 

The long screen bed, fine adjustment,, 
proper agitation, clean air intake, and con- 
trolled exhaust reportedly all contribute to 
superior cleaning. The modern V-belt drive 
saves power and does away with the need 
for several motors. 

Corn shelled through the unit grades bet- 
ter, stores easily, keeps safely, and brings 
higher prices, the firm said. For full in- 
formation on the Belle City Joliet sheller, 
circle Reader Service No. 13. 


Cobalt Compound Prices 
Reduced by Harshaw 


A reduction in its feed-grade cobalt com- 
pounds prices has been announced by Har- 
shaw Chemical Co., Cleveland. New prices 
f.0.b. Cleveland are: 

Cobalt sulfate (21 per cent cobalt), 100- 
pound bags, 64 cents a pound; 25-pound 
fiber drums, 70 cents a pound. Cobalt sul- 
fate monohydrate (33 per cent cobalt), 100- 
pound fiber drums, $1.09 a pound; 25- 
pound fiber drums, $1.15 a pound. Cobalt 
carbonate (46 per cent cobalt), 100-pound 
fiber drums, $1.45 a pound; 25-pound fiber 
drums, $1.51 a pound. For more informa- 
tion, circle Reader Service No. 17. 


Sprout-Waldron Offering 


Screw Conveyor Control 


A hydraulic drive mechanism to control 
the speed of the screw conveyor in its econ- 
ymy model bulk truck is now available from 
prout, Waldron & Co., Inc., according to 
the Muncy (Pa.) firm. 

The drive is considered optional equip- 
vent. Some of its advantages are long serv- 
ice life with minimum maintenance, vari- 
dle speed control, no pulley or belts to 
replace, and a minimum of working or mov- 
ing parts. For full facts, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 10. 


eed Conversion Improved 
With Mycostatin, Claim 


_ Trials conducted in college stations and 
sy feed mariufacturers across the country 
save shown the effectiveness of Mycostatin- 
) in increasing growth and improving feed 
-onversion, according to E. R. Squibb & 
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Reader Service 


Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Favorable responses to the agent were ob- 
tained in five out of six areas across the 
United States when it was added to existing 
swine rations containing the usual antibio- 
tics, it was claimed. One such trial showed 
improved growth — 9.6 per cent increase 
in weight gain at market age — and im- 
proved feed conversion. 

Mycostatin prevented crop mycosis in 
turkey poults raised in batteries, it was re- 
ported. An 11 per cent increase in growth 
rate resulted when the agent was added to 
rations in one test, 13.5 per cent in an- 
other. 

The drug was reported to be beneficial 
in the treatment of caged layer diarrhea in 
hens and in limited tests was useful in 
treating hemorrhagic: anemia in chickens. 


For full information on the test results, 
circle Reader Service No. 1. 


New Nutrient Level Card 
Offered by Peter Hand 


Now available is the Peter Hand Foun- 
dation recommended nutrient level card for 
1959, it has been announced by the Chicago 
concern. The card shows suggested levels 
of proteins, calories, vitamins, and other 
nutrients for many types of chicken, turkey, 
and swine feeds. 

Recemmendations for complete feeds as 
well as supplements are included on the 
card, which is pictured in the photo. To 
obtain the cards, simply circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 6. 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 71,312 Requests for Data 


Bird Weight Average Easy 
With Cyanamid Chart 


A method of determining the average 
weight of broilers without weighing the en- 
tire flock has been developed by James R. 
Sizemore, poultry scientist at the Logan- 
ville (Ga.) experimental farm of American 
Cyanamid Co. 

The New York City firm said that Mr. 
Sizemore's system calls for weighing only a 
small percentage of the birds to obtain a 
close estimate of what all of them average 
individually. It was reported that the larger 
the number of broilers, the smaller percen- 
tage of birds that have to be weighed. 

For example, a grower with 5,000 broilers 
would have to weight only five to seven per 
cent of his birds to come within one-fourth 
of an ounce of the true average weight of 
all 5,000; with 10,000 birds, only three to 
four per cent would have to be weighed. 
For a copy of the easyto-follow method, 
circle Reader Service No. 8. 


Pamco E-Z Loader Fast, 


Economical, Firm Says 


Now being offered by Productive Acres 
Mfg. Co., Keota, Iowa, is the Pamco E-Z 
loader for hopper cars. The firm says the 
unit can unload 814 tons of dairy feed from 
a hopper car in 21 minutes. 

The loader can be handled by one man. 
No concrete pit is needed and it is not nec- 
essary to spot a car on any certain location. 
The unit is sturdy yet economical, the com- 
pany says. For full information, circle Read- 
ers Service No. 2. 


ASL Litter Dust Aimed 
At Fowl Lice, Mites 


A new poultry pesticide for the control 
of lice, chicken red mites, and northern 
fowl mites has been developed by American 
Scientific Laboratories, Inc., Madison, Wis. 


Circle What You Want 


Known as ASL Litter Dust, it is a four per 
cent malathion powder. 

The powder is said to have no adverse 
effects on birds. It comes in shaker cans 
and larger sizes, is economical, and effec- 
tive against peste resistant to older chem- 
icals, the firm claims. For full information 
on ASL Litter Dust, circle Reader Service 
No. 9. 


Seedburo Offering New 
One-Man Power Shovel 


Recently introduced by Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, is a new one-man power 
shovel. The unit is designed for complete 
portability and utmost efficiency, the firm 
said, and has many built-in safety features. 

Positive control by the operator at all 
times is assured by a push-button in the 
shovel handle, which controls the pulling 
action and functions as a “dead man™ 
switch. If the button is released, the pulling 
cycle stops instantly and forestalls any ac- 
cidents. 

The shovel is adaptable for flat storage 
buildings, feeding marine legs on barges, 
and for unloading trucked grain, feed, or 
fertilizer. For unloading boxcars it can be 
installed on existing mountings. Various 
scoop designs are available as standard 
equipment. For full facts, Circle Reader 
Service No. 4. 


Tiny Silo Counter Display 
Available for Silo-Joy 


An unusual counter display — a silo 914 
inches tall — is available to feed manu- 
facturers who produce their own brand 
name silage flavor preservative made with 
Silo-Joy, a product of Flavor Corporation 
of America, Chicago. 

Inside the silo are samples of the Silo 
Joy flavor preservative for the dealers to 
give to farmers. Literature on the product 
is hung on a hook on the side of the tiny 
silo. For full information, circle Reader 
Service No. 7. 
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Air Hose Delivery System 
Available From Ripco 


Flat-bed or dump trucks now can be 
converted easily to economical air delivery 
systems with the new Ripco truck conver. 
sion kit for flexible air hose delivery of 
granular material. The Oxford (Pa.) firm 
said that simplicity of installation is one of 
the kit’s outstanding features. 

The feeder is hydraulically driven, which 
eliminates the need for long power, take-off 
shafts, and flexible drives. Maximum per. 
formance for all materials is provided as the 
RPM is easily regulated to meet existing 
conditions during delivery. 

The feeder can be used as a bag-to-bulk . 
delivery on flat-bed trucks, or gravity fed 
from a dump truck. Various lengths of hose 
can be added to make delivery at any de 
sired bin. For further information on Ripco 
air systems, circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Synovex-L Boasts Lamb 
Gains 30 Per Cent 


Lambs implanted with Synovex-L can in- 
crease their weight gain 20 to 30 per cent 
thus enabling feeder lambs to be brought 
to market 30 days sooner, according to a 
_ by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 

ty. 

The new natural hormone implant is rec 
ommended for use in lambs weighing be 
tween 45 and 80 pounds during the normal 
fattening period. No undesirable changes 
in the shape or appearance of the carcass 
result from the use of the implant, Squibb 
said. 

Each cartridge contains two natural hor 
mones, progesterone and estradiol benzoate. 
One implant is sufficient for the entire fin- 
ishing period. For full information on 
Synovex-L, circle Reader Service No. 11. 


Sprout-Waldron Bulletin 
Feed Mill Planning Aid 


An eight-page technical bulletin which 
presents the factors involved in the plan- 
ning of a commercial feed mill is currently 
available from Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa. The illustrated booklet is au- 
thored by J. Howard Waldron, assistant to 
the vice president of sales. 

The writer has been with the firm more 
than 40 years and is well-known as a coum . 
se] on the planning of complete feed mills. 
Within the bulletin are basic considerations 
involved in formulas, raw materials, matezi- 
als handling and processing equipment, add- 
itions of molasses and fat, design of the 
building, and methods for distributing the 
product. 

A typical formula listing chart is included 
in the booklet. Diagrammatic flow charts of 
a 45-ton-per-hour and 30-ton-per-hour mill 
can also be found in its pages. To obtain 


a copy of Bulletin F-31, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 15. 
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New Silage Activator’s 
Action Is Biochemical 


A new silage activator called Silo-Zyme 
now is being produced by Biochemical 
Cor . of America, it has been announced 
by re Salem (Va.) firm. The action of 
the .ew concentrate is biochemical rather 
thar chemical. 

Tne company explained that the con- 
cen‘-ate’s silage organisms and enzymes 
com. xlement and enhance the work of the 
bacteria in the silage itself. Through its 
enz matic action, a more rapid growth of 
the beneficial organisms in the silage is 
pro .oted, it was stated. 

Slo-Zyme helps break down cellulose, 
converts starch to sugar, and sugar to lactic 
and acetic acids. It also converts proteins 
to »eptides and amino acids, and improves 
dig. stibility and palatability. 

l'esirable flavor and aroma are protected 
by inhibiting the development of the un- 
desirable organisms which cause spoilage 
and foul odors, the firm reported. The 
concentrate is the result of research and 
development by George A. Jeffreys, presi- 
dent and director of research. 

The product was field tested on more 
than 100 dairy farms and ranches in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The tests were 
conducted in cooperation with feed man- 
ufacturers, and feeders were reportedly 
“extremely enthusiastic.” 

For franchise information, circle Reader 
Service No. 20. 


Economy, Compact Size 


Mark Phelps Unloader 


A compact high-pressure air unloader is 
now in production at Hubert Phelps Ma- 
chinery Co., Little Rock, Ark. The unload- 
er is flexible in design, so that the intake 
may be adjusted to any angle. 

Controlled horsepower and renewable 
wear plates add up to economy for the 


buyer, the firm claims. Cottonseed, wheat, . 


shelled corn, oats, and soybeans can be 
handled with the unloader. For full informa- 
tion, circle Reader Service No. 18. 


New Steel Heads, Boots, 
Leggings From Munson 


A new line of steel heads, boots, and 
leggings is being offered by Munson Mill 
Machinery Co., Utica, N. Y., “to meet the 
g owing demand for dust-tight, fire-resistant 
eevator equipment,” the firm said. The 
¢ juipment is easy to assemble and disassem- 
be, it is claimed. 

The top half of the head is built in two 

ctions. Clean-out and maintenance opera- 

os on the steel boots are simplified by 
t 0 removable panel-type doors. An inspec- 
‘on door of ample size is provided in the 
| gging. For full facts, circle Reader Serv- 
1e No. 16. 


erald Smiley, Cedar Rapids, Neb., re- 
‘ontly became a Honeggers’ dealer. 


I sedsville (Pa.) Milling Co. recently in- 
© alled a Jacobson hammer mill. 
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Farmers Union Grain & Supply, Chinook, 
Mont., recently added a Strong-Scott mo- 
lasses regulator. 


Sargent 40-Car Shipment 
On Second Anniversary 


A 40-car trainload of calcium carbonate 
was shipped Feb. 26 to feed manufacturers 
in Minnesota and Iowa -by Sargent Calcium 
Co., Alden, Iowa. The shipment marked the 
second anniversary of the first shipment 
from Sargent’s new plant, completed re- 
cently. 

Located on the Alden limestone ledge 
between Iowa Falls and Alden, the plant’ 
turns out three grades of calcium for the' 


feed industry: fine, E-Z Mix, and Sur Flo. 
The firm also manufactures calcium grit for 
poultry, lime for use in dairy barns, a soil 
vitalizer, and a product used in making as- 
phalt for roads. 

President E. I. Sargent said new equip- 
ment is being installed in the Alden plant 
to handle increased business since the plant 
was launched Feb. 26, 1957. The modern 
plant can load four railroad cars simul- 
taneously and has-covered loading facilities 
for bulk and sacked material. 

Officials of Sargent Calcium Co. are 
President Ernie Sargent, Vice President 
Richard E. Sargent, Secretary B. A. Fergu- 
son, and Treasurer Robert E. Frampton. 
Wayne Zeiger is plant manager and Reed 
Merrick sales manager. 


btor’’ shows the extfa~profits 
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Hern production methods, Universal offers 
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the machine and take the end product 
away. 

Handling of ear corn by John Mil- 
ler, vice president, Bryant Engineer- 
ing Co., Port Huron, Mich.: Washing- 
ton is growing more corn each year. 
As this increased production arrives 
you will need more efficient, labor- 
saving machines to process it. It is 
highly desirable to have a truck hoist 
for unloading corn. You may also 
need a dump hopper, of which there 
are four types — the gravity hopper, 
one equipped with a chain drag, one 
with a screw auger, and the hopper 
with the shaker feeder. We also rec- 
ommend a crusher-feeder ahead of 
hammer mill and a crusher ahead of 
a sheller. A crusher feeder will in- 
crease the capacity of a hammer mill 
on ear corn by 10 to 20 per cent; a 
crusher will increase the capacity of 
a sheller from 15 to 25 per cent. Gen- 
erally, all hammer mills today use a 
blower to’ convey ground material 
away from the mill. In the average 
mill we use about 35 horsepower on 
the fan to convey material for every 
100 horsepower used on the hammer 
mill motor. It is best to make your 
installation mistakes on paper. Plan 
your dump hoppers so that they re- 
quire the minimum of attention and 
use a conveyor which is as mainten- 
ance-free as possible. Obtain the best 
millwright available. 

Providing the correct bulk facilities 
at the farm level by Harold Herzog, 
Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle; in con- 
junction with Duane Tyler, Reid- 
Strutt Co., Portland, Ore.; and John 
G. Wilson, manager, Washington 
State Feed association, Seattle: Bulk 
bins on the farm must be located so 
that feed is provided nearest the feed- 
ing location. Strict attention must be 
paid to provide protection from birds, 
rodents, and animal filth and net 
weight for each shipment should be 
verified by proof of weight over a 
certified scale. Both mechanical and 
pneumatic-type trucks are in use to- 
day. Be sure that the access road for 
bulk delivery will handle a load of 
20 tons or more and be sure that the 
truck can turn or back into the bin 
loading area. The speakers provided 
plans and diagrams for building bulk 
facilities. 

Material handling of raw or finished 
materials by G. M. Larson, Day Sales 
Co., Minneapolis: Both mechanical 


and air handling of materials are being 
used widely today. Air handling has 
been used for the past 20 years. Gen- 
erally, the air conveying system will 
require more horsepower. Air convey- 
ors have definite tonnage and distance 
limits when compared with belt con- 
veyors, which may move as much as 
1,000 tons per hour; there are air 
systems on record which will deliver 
up to 400 tons per hour of certain 
materials. Both systems cause some 
material breakage. Dust control is 
needed with both. Mechanical con- 
veyors can be changed easily to in- 
crease the conveying length. Convey- 
ing by air helps to eliminate plant ac- 
cidents. Air conveying is flexible, 
clean, and safe. Mechanical conveying 
is simpler to design and easier to 
change. 

Delivery costs and methods to the 
farm by Ray Decker, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., Riverside, Calif.: 
The feed dollar is broken up as fol- 
lows: raw materials 75 to 80 per cent, 
overhead seven per cent, delivery 
seven per cent, and processing seven 
per cent. Product delivery is an im- 
portant phase of your business. A bulk 
delivery truck and body represents a 
cost of from $8,000 to $18,000. Pay- 
load is the key spot in saving costs in 
delivery. If your truck delivery cost 
for an 80-mile trip with driver is 
$28.55, a 10-ton load costs $2.85 per 
ton but if you can haul 12 tons the 
cost is $2.38, a saving of 47 cents per 
ton. It is important to have an organ- 
ized dispatch and delivery system and 
good drivers who know what you are 
doing and who try to keep customers 
for you. 

Hay pelleting and processing by 
Oak B. Smith, director of market re- 
search, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sa- 
betha, Kan.: Cattle and sheep are be- 
ing fattened on completely pelleted 
rations based on hay. Self-feeders are 
put into each feed lot and filled with 
pellets as often as they need it from 
trucks or wagons equipped with me- 
chanical off-loaders. Water is piped to 
the troughs; the animal gets a balanced 
ration in pellets. It appears most of 
the complete pelleted rations based on 
hay will be produced in the country 
feed mill and some on a custom basis. 
Grinding hay must be done scientifi- 
cally with proper equipment. Magne- 
tic protection in the feed spout is es- 
sential. Molasses should be applied at 
from 95 to 105 degrees F. and the ra- 
tions can take from five to 10 per cent 
molasses. Both the continuous and 


batch mixing type of operations are 
being used. The tonnage potenti’ for 
such feeds is fabulous. 

Hayfers were discussed by Phil er. 
rin of the Foragizer division, A’ >ers 
Milling Co., Los Angeles: The devel- 
opment of pelleted hay was spv-red 
by work at Cornell and Wiscos sin, 
A machine was finally develoved 
which makes a wafer pellet and no-v is 
being used in California. Work in this 
field so far has indicated better results 
in milk production when feeding hay 
wafers. The machine used to procuce 
wafers makes about five tons per 
hour; grain or concentrates may be 
added to increase production to 12 
tons per hour. It produces a four-inch- 
diameter wafer, about one inch thick. 
In feeding wafers, less hay is wasted 
and the possibility of “hardware” dis- 
ease is reduced. Further feeding trials 
are being conducted. 

Problems of custom milling by Ed- 
ward W. Wyss, manager, feed depart- 
ment, Dairy Cooperative association, 
Portland, Ore.: We think of custom 
milling as manufacturing feed accord- 
ing to the specifications of the cus- 
tomer. The medicated feed problem 
makes it necessary to produce any- 
where from 50 to 100 formulas. 
Changing formulas in the plant in- 
creases “down” time and reduces the 
potential capacity. A mill should be 
equipped to receive about 75 per cent 
of its material in bulk; this represents 
the greatest possibility for labor sav- 
ing. Any mill, large or small, should 
have a separate mixer for pre-mixes. 
We have seen lots of molasses mixers 
but have never seen a home-made mix- 
er which did a good job. Tote boxes 
have a place in some mills. Mill owners 
should make every effort to visit other 
mills and try to pick up ideas for their 
own operation. 

Flexibility in the feed plant by Rob- 
ert C. Fyfe, Ehrsam-Pacific, Inc., 
San Francisco: Flexibility in a feed 
operation doesn’t just happen — it is 
planned. It is the result of good gen- 
eral layout, selection of proper mav- 
chinery, training of personnel, and es . 
tablishment of an overall scheme al: 
lowing for future requirements. Ac- 
equate storage space for bulk materi: 
als is required at all points. Make use 
of experienced engineering and sales 
firms. Weigh the ideas and know-how 
of experienced mill owners. Finishe/ 
feed storage should be designed s) 
that the unit capacity is in multiple: 
of the batching system. For most mill 
a combination of large and small bin: 
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works best. Where sacked feed is sold 
in quantity, make use of palletized 
sturage and mechanized handling. 


Convention Session 

The annual convention of the as- 
sociation had among its speakers An- 
son Blaker, assistant secretary of Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co., Seattle. He said the 
state of Washington is in trouble 
since job opportunities have not kept 
pace with the population. One of out 
every eight salary checks is from Boe- 
ing and he said this is not healthy. 

Mr. Blaker said a lack of industrial 
diversification is hurting the state; in 
1958 out of 225,000 jobs in the state 
31 per cent were supplied by Boeing. 

Hayden Raynor, American consul 
general in Vancouver, B. C., said that 
there are closer ties between British 
Columbia and the Northwest than be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada in the 
Fast. He said a good foreign policy 
must further the national interests of 
our own country. He advocated liberal 
trade saying that the U. S. is the larg- 
est exporting country in the world 
but other countries have to earn dol- 
lirs by selling to us. The U. S. has 
cone from a high to a low tariff coun- 
try. He said that we have a “wonder- 
‘al mutual defense pact” with Canada 
inder the terms of the NATO agree- 
rent. 


Market Facts 

Oakley Ray, director of market re- 
:-arch for the American Feed Manu- 
‘ .cturers association, discussed the im- 
| ct of integration. He said that the 
‘ed industry sold 40 million tons in 
/ 58, up 11 per cent from the year ear- 
| er and that the state of Washington 
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showed a 12 per cent gain. Poultry 
feeds make up 58 per cent of the total 
feeds sold, he reported. 

According to Mr. Ray, contract 
farming has developed because of the 
type of food merchandising which is 
practiced in supermarkets. He said 
today’s retailer wants these four fac- 
tors before he can afford to merchan- 
dise a product: 

1) Volume production of the com- 
modity. 

2) Uniform quality. 

3) A dependable source of supply. 

4) A product at a price consumers 
are willing to pay. 

“Capital requirements for an effi- 
cient agricultural unit are increasing,” 


Mr. Ray said. “The USDA reported. 


the investment per farm in 1957 was 
$27,000, which was double 1947's. 
There is no indication that this rapid 
increase is slowing.” 

He indicated that an important ef- 
fect of many contracts is the shifting 
of much of the risk from the producer 
to the contractor; that the broiler 
grower who produces for a given 
amount per pound may have done as 
well under 13-cent broilers as he did 
at 20 cents. 

“The feed industry is likely to find 
it necessary to provide more and more 
management assistance to producers as 
contract agriculture develops,” Mr. 
Ray said. “The difference between 
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profit and loss may be determined by 
what seems to be relatively minor dif- 
ferences in management practices. The 
spotlight will be on efficiency.” 


He indicated that companies and 
dealers who bury their heads in the 
sand and refuse to recognize the need 
for adjustments are likely to run into 
serious trouble, but those who keep 
close to the situation and adjust their 
operations are most likely to be suc- 


cessful. 
Other Topics 


At a luncheon session Keith Jack- 
son, sports editor of KOMO-TV, Se- 
attle, told of his recent trip to Russia 
with the University of Washington 
crew. He advocated sending the best 
U. S. teams to all interational compe- 
tition. 

Joseph Burger, director of public 
relations for H. V. Nootbaar Co., Pas- 
adena, Calif., presented his “How to 
Get Better” talk as a feature of the 
meeting. He said that business success 
depends on having a good product, 
up - to-date methods, and good per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Burger said if one is selling a 
superior product the only objection 
will be that the price is too high and 
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before grand opening of new offices 
because he did not want it to rain and 
mess up the entire office floors which 
looked so nice. His employer had seen 
him through a hospital stage and given 
him an easier job when he was ready 
to work. He boosted his employer to 
all persons he knew. 


firms have to learn to meet that. It is 
then when a company has to wake 
up and sell, he said. 


In a recent survey by U. S. News, 
Mr. Burger said that salesmen were 
selected on qualifications in this order: 
character, industry, ability, courage, 
and personality. He said a star sales- 
man loves his work, gives 10 per cent 
more effort, and constantly cultivates 
new prospects. 

Russell Wrigglesworth, General 
Mills, Inc., Tacoma, was re-elected 
president; Floyd Svinth, Montesano, 
(Wash.) Feed & Equipment Co., 
vice president; Walter Van Horne, J. 
W. Feed Co., Burlington, secretary- 
treasurer; and John G. Wilson, Seat- 
tle, re-elected manager. 


Local Leadership 

Another feed man gives a substan. 
tial sum of money each Christm.s to 
his local hospital. He presents it to 
the head nurse to buy something to 
make the job of the nurses easie: He 
does not talk about it, but certainly 
his local customers learn about it and 
think more of him. 

One feed man used to say he never 
really made money until he began tith- 
ing in his church. This is practiced 
by a man from Baltimore who zives 
talks about the practice. He gives 10 
per cent to his church and since the 
day he has done it has been more suc- 
cessful than ever before. This is no 
doubt due to his better outward man- 
ner in dealing with his customers; 
they have more confidence in him and 
like to do business with him. 

Many people say that 90 per cent 
of feed men go to church. This must 
be true because the industry is run 
on generally high principles and it 
seems true that the more successful 
ones (not always in dollars but cer- 
tainly in personal happiness) practice 
the moral side of merchandising. 


\ - \j features in this issue. They can fit neatly 
“4 FRUEN’S ACE BRAND Wy into your promotion and sales programs. 
ROLLED OATS 


(STEAM PROCESSED) 


\ For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled Ny 
\ oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. 


% | Reprints Are Useful 


LY Reprints are available of all major 


Minimum quantity, 500. Fast service, 
nominal prices. 


Reader Service Department 
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Merck Sales Reach New 
Hish: 206.6 Millions 

P:climinary estimates indicate that 1958 
was -he best sales year in history for Merck 
f@ Co., Inc. The Rahway (N. J.) firm 
plac’ d last year’s figure at $206,600,000 
with net income at $27,700,000. The 1957 
sale’ total was $186,900,000 and net earn- 
ing: $23,100,000. 

F.urnings per share of common stock were 
$2.4 in 1958, compared with $2.21 per 
sha:e in 1957. Expenditures for new facili- 
ties totaled 1614 million dollars last year, 
the highest figure for Merck since 1951. 

laproved results were due mainly to the 
introduction of several new chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, the firm said. Ad- 
vere effects on sales were atributed to lack 
of Jemand for many bulk chemicals, partic- 
ularly in the areas of vitamins and antibio- 
tics. and by substantial currency devalua- 
tions in certain foreign countries. 


Hess & Clark Adds Two 


Sales Representatives 


Appointment of Richard C. Bryan and 
Stanley L. Flinn to the field sales force of 
Hess & Clark, Inc., has been announced by 
the Ashland (Ohio) firm. Mr. Bryan will 
serve the company in southern Missouri and 
northwestern Arkansas, and Mr. Flinn in 
eastern Texas and Louisiana. 

Mr. Bryan, an alumnus of Oklahoma 
State University, was formerly associated 
with American Cyanamid Co. He is a vet- 
eran of the Korean conflict and makes his 
home in Springfield, Mo. 


OF: 
DETERMIN” ANTIBIOTICS 
VITAMIN RSENICALS 
in Ds chi 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 


P.O. Box 2217 
MADISON 1, 
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Mr. Flinn, who resides in Tyler, Tex., has 
served with Universal Mills, Texas Farm 
Products Co., and Swift & Co. He is an air 
force veteran of World War II and a poul- 
try husbandry graduate of Texas A & M 
College. 


Schrader Appointed Seco 
Mobile Mill Manager 


The mobile division of Seco, Inc., Good- 
lettsville, Tenn., has as its new manager 
Don Schrader. The appointee was formerly 
district manager for Daffin Mfg. Co. 


John A. Brewster Named 
A Chase Bag Director 


Election of John A. Brewster to the board 
of directors has been announced by Chase 
Bag Co., New York City. Mr. Brewster is 
vice president and director of west coast op- 
erations for the firm. 

The new director joined Chase in 1921 
as a salesman. He aided in extending the 
company’s operations to the west coast and 
supervised the construction of a new plant 
in Portland, Ore. He has served as manager 


FOUNDATION} 


Mr. Schroeder is an alumnus of the Uni- f the plant since 1939. 
versity of Pennsylvania and at one time 
was vice president of the National Dispens- Ralls Grain & Farm Supply Co., Inc., Cen- 
ing Co., Lansdale, Pa. He will reside in ter, Mo., recently became a Honeggers’ 
Nashville, Tenn. dealer. 


IT'S ALMOST THAT EASY — for us to turn out your next FEED TAG order. 
With our new modern equipment and experienced crew we can't help being 
competitive and prompt. Send us your copy and find out for yourself. 


Contact Jack McAnulty .: . 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. Westmore 2-076 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


VRADE-BARE AEG. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains impareans mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 

ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other, trace 

mi in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 
Also Contains. 

@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES © IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 
We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 


By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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Pet Foods 


How to Photograph 


Pets for 


Feed manufacturers who produce 
pet rations sometimes encounter a 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from Ke), 


Nowhere else can you secure 
such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL 7 are 
assured of freshness, and better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by~ 
us specially for dogs — they are 
“prime” products, and not “by- 
products." Write for current 
prices and literature. 


wal 
RALPH WELLS & CO. & a od 

MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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Your Ads 


problem when seeking “just the right” 
photo or photos for their advertising 
materials. Although good pictures are 
available from some commercial stock 
photo houses, the user sometimes runs 
the risk of using a picture which a 
competitor previously has used. 

Taking good pictures of dogs, cats, 
and other consumers of pet foods need 
not be a difficult assignment for the 
amateur photographer. Here is some 
expert advice on achieving maximum 
results in pet photography. 


Photographing pets can bring won- 
derfully satisfying results, or some- 
thing quite the opposite. The wrong 


way is to let Junior swoop up the ani- 
mal and clutch him tightly while you 
snap. You can't get a real picture of a 
pet this way. 

What you want to catch on film 
are the characteristics that mak~ an 
owner so fond of his pet. You weata 
picture that shows his natural elf. 
This may take a little patience, but 
you will find it is worth it. 


Advance Preparations 

As a preliminary, have your camera 
loaded and in a handy spot where you 
can reach it quickly. Then you wii! be 
ready when a good picture opportuni- 
ty arises. When Tabby is stretched 
out at her most impressive in the for- 
bidden chair, you can take her picture 
first and scold her afterwards. In the 
same way you can catch Fido’s eager 
pose as he waits at the door for the 
master to come home. 

Adult animals do not present too 
many difficulties if you use judg- 
ment and wait for the proper pose. As 
a precaution, never attract a dog's at- 
tention just before you snap as he will 
almost certainly come running toward 
you. Baby animals, however, usually 
refuse to stay in one place long 


CHILDREN AND PETS MAKE A NATURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SUBJECT. 
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enough to allow the photographer 
much time for deliberation. 


Food Lure 
\ good way to keep a young ani- 
m:! where you want him is to use a 
di 1 of food. You can select your cam- 
er angle, focus, and snap at your lei- 
sue while the pup or kitten laps a 
bo vl of milk. You will have a true- 
to ife action pose, too. 
\nother method is to select ahead 
{ time the exact spot where you wish 
th: animal to be. After your camera 
is correctly aimed at this place, have 
ar accomplice pick up the animal, drop 
it on the selected spot, and back away 
q: ickly. In the instant before the sub- 
jet starts running, you snap. 


Other Devices 

If you just can’t make a pet stay 
put long enough for a quick snap, or 
if you are not sure of your ability to 
teke a picture of him in motion, why 
not sneak up on him when he is sleep- 
ing and catch him then? A sleeping 
pup or kitten has the same look of 
appealing defenselessness as a sleeping 
baby. It’s a picture that can’t miss. For 
an added heart tug, place a favorite 
plaything — bone, ball, or old slip- 
per — beside the slumberer. It will 
look as if he had dropped off exhaust- 
ed after a happy romp. 


Camera Settings 

If you are using a simple fixed fo- 
cus camera, you will be more sure of 
your results if you utilize one of these 
methods. If you have an adjustable 
camera, set the shutter at 1/200 and 
open the stop proportionately accord- 
ing to the light conditions. With this 
setting you can get a good picture 
even if the animal is moving. 

Before snapping the picture, look 
over the background with a critical 
eye. Try to have as few objects as 
possible behind and around the ani- 
mal. If the surroundings are cluttered, 
he will not show up plainly in the 
finished picture. A wide stretch of 
grassy lawn makes an excellent back- 
ground. 


Angle Important 

Another important factor is camera 
angle. If you are taking a picture of 
a small animal and shoot on him from 
above, the effect will be disappointing. 
It is better to crouch low and bring 
the camera into line with his body. 
When photographing a larger pet, 
such as a horse, you may have to go 
to the other extreme and stand on a 
low chair to obtain the best camera 
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. angle. Study your subject in the cam- 


era viewfinder to determine the best 
vantage point before making your 
snapshot. 


Pointing up the size of the pet will 
add charm to the picture, particularly 
if he is unusually large or small. You 
probably won't be photographing a 
pet elephant so we need not figure 
how to handle that situation. But you 
may have a majestic Great Dane or a 
toy fox terrier pup or a wee kitten. 

Proportions 

Size is emphasized by contrast with 
something in the environment whose 
dimensions are recognized. One pose 
that has been taken repeatedly is a 
tiny puppy in a shoe. This picture is 
popular because we all know the ap- 
proximate size of a shoe and realize 
that a pup must be very small to fit 
inside one. A kitten on the palm of 
someone’s hand will tell the same 
story. 

When photographing a large dog 
you can obtain excellent contrast by 
having a small toddler stand beside 
him. You can also get a nice picture 
of the baby, too! 


You can make much better pictures 
of very small animals if you use an in- 


Engineered with care 
and fully backed by 


HAYES & STOLZ 
WARRANTY 


CUSTOM-BUILT 
IN ALL SIZES TO FIT 
YOUR PLANT NEEDS 


Extra monitor panels are available 
to allow for check on settings from 
anywhere in your plant. 


P.O. BOX 11217, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


expensive close-up lens slipped over 
your regular camera lens. This will 
enable you to come in close enough to 
get considerable detail. A close-up lens 
also will make it possible for you to 
snap unusual pets, such as the minia- 
ture turtle Junior holds in his hand. 


Beagle Is Favorite Dog 
For Sixth Year in Row 


More beagles were registered in the 
United States during 1958 than any other 
breed of dog, according to Gaines Dog 
Research Center, New York City. The 
beagle retained the No. 1 spot for the 
sixth consecutive year. 

After the beagle, the most popular dogs 
in this country were, in order: chihuahua, 
poodle, dachshund, German shepherd, box- 
er, cocker spaniel, collie, pekingese, and 
Boston terrier. 

Hounds continue to be the most popu- 
lar variety group, with working dogs in 
second place, and toys in the No. 3 spot. 
Companion dogs have replaced sporting 
breeds in fourth place. 


ARKANSAS APPOINTEES 

Four new staff members have been ap- 
pointed by the University of Arkansas agri- 
cultural experiment station. The men are 
Lloyd D. Bender, Roy W. Haggard, Robert 
L. Watson, and Harle L. Mathias. All are 
replacements for personnel who resigned 
during the past year. 


PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 


Dry Bulk Materials 


Do you ever wonder if your distributor 
is set on the right bin? The new FOt 
PROOF Hayes & Stolz Electric Distribu- 
tor removes all doubt by signalling ac- 
curately your loading position at all 
times. Position can be changed only by 
a numbered push-button on the control 
panel, assuring positive selection. The 
new H & S Electric Distributor can. be 
fitted with 5 to 20 openings. The dia- 
meter of these openings can be specified 
ime’, 12” sizes. Adapt- 
able to mounting on elevator legs, 
collectors, sifters, mixers, screw con- 
veyors and belt conveyors. 
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— Midwest Meet 


(Continued from page 18) 


On high-potency feeds, a special 
warning should be affixed urging 
feeders to consult their veterinarians 
at once in case symptoms of trouble 
arise. 

Retiring President Ray Ammon of 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
followed Dr. McCrea with a brief 
summary of veterinary-feed confer- 
ences, citing that “they have helped 
materially to improve understanding.” 


Live Phone Talks 

Two Colorado State University 
speakers were next. Dr. Lloyd Wash- 
burn reported on the success of the 
first campus conference held for ex- 
tension workers at Fort Collins, an 
event backed by the Midwest associa- 
tion. Those who attended were largely 
county agents and home demonstra- 
tion agents. 


The school’s president, Dr. W. E. 
Morgan, spoke to the assemblage by 
long-distance telephone from Colora- 
do. He commended the extension con- 
ference, noting the “intensity of ef- 
fort” which it showed. Dr. Morgan 
added that the impact of the meeting 
on the Colorado State faculty “was 
tremendous.” 


Iowa Meeting 

Raymond Van Poucke of Ames 
(Iowa) Reliable Products Co. de- 
scribed the 1958 Hawkeye feed sales- 
men’s meeting, which was planned by 
the Western Grain & Feed associa- 
tion, with Midwest support. Attend- 
ance was 600 at the gathering, Mr. 
Van Poucke stated. 


Ames Dean Talks 
Associate Dean Dr. George Brow- 
ning of Iowa State College spoke next, 
via the Bell system. He declared that 
the aims of those planning the feed 


IMPROVED RYD E'S 
NUTRITIVE 


AT THE SAME LOW PRICE! 


Contains cooked and ground egg shells with egg albumen 
and all known essential trace mineral elements. 


HELPS TO: Make all feed go farther 
© Improve general health and appearance 
© Increase resistance to disease ® improve production 


NERALS 


SELL IT BY THE BAG — 


MIX IT IN YOUR FEEDS 


RYDE & CO. 3939 So. Union Ave., Chicago 9 


EGG 


THE NATIONAL 


WASHER 


MODERN 
DEPENDABILITY! 
“Best Quality 

for Quality Eggs” 


Finest, ‘low cost, heat 
controlled washer 


only $24.25 


10 day money back guarantee 
Write for details 


IDEAL 


TOLEDO 6, 
OHIO 


salesmen’s conference could not ‘aye 
been realized without “maximum: jp. 
dustry cooperation.” 

Dean Browning indicated «hat 
Ames welcomes suggestions from ‘eed 
industry in curriculum and research 
projects. 


Agricultural Education 

This theme was covered by Dr, 
Harold Jones, head of extension work 
at Kansas State. He declared that ag 
education changes constantly to keep 
up with the times and is shaped to 
meet the needs of those whom it 
serves. Extension work offers many 
opportunities to reach farmers and 
others concerned with agriculture, Dr. 
Jones noted. 

“Anything which benefits one facet 
of agriculture ultimately will result in 
benefits for all facets,” he concluded. 


Grain Bank 

John E. Bonnett, Bushnell (ill) 
feed manufacturer, and B. C. Swan- 
son of New Sharon, Iowa, discussed 
practical aspects of grain banking. Mr. 
Bonnett’s detailed presentation was 
similar to that he presented before 
the 1958 convention of the Western 
Grain & Feed association (The Feed 
Bag for December, 1958, page 30). 

Mr. Swanson stressed that constant 
attention and accurate record-keeping 
are absolutely essential to the success 
of a grain bank operation. It also is 
important not to over-expand so as to 
distort the point of maximum econom- 
ic return, converting it instead into 
minimum return. 

But Mr. Swanson was firm in this 
conclusion: “The grain bank now is a 
real ‘must’ in the retail feed business.” 


Nation’s Economy 

Appraising the national economy 
was the assignment of Dr. Ralph Ro- 
bey, a consultant to the National As’ 
sociation of Manufacturers. He led off 
by stating that, in general, the econ- 
omic recession is over. The gross na’ 
tional product for 1958 is estimated 
at 446 billion dollars. However, the 
final quarter of last year showed an 
upturn which indicates that the 1959. 
gross product may be about 475 bil 
lions. 

Dr. Robey sees a period of stability 
ahead in the cost-of-living. He noted 
that the average weekly wage of a 
manufacturing plant employe in De- | 
cember, 1958, came to $88. 


These are the problems which Dr. 
Robey sees as current: 


1) Employment still is down. 
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2) The federal debt and the manner 
which it is handled. 
3 The continuing reality and seri- 
ovs nature of inflation. 

+) The legislative and political out- 
look. (Dr. Robey feels that neither the 
ac ninistration nor the Kennedy labor 
bi's goes far enough.) 


President’s Remarks 

Ray Ammon identified this as the 
-ze of nutrition” in his official re- 
m.rks. He charged the feed industry 
wth responsibility for helping build 
<aper” foods for a stronger America. 
The challenges to the feed industry, 
a: laid down by the Midwest’s retiring 
p esident, are: 

1) Build fewer but stronger dealer- 
ships. 

2) Make the best possible feeds. 


3) Help provide the consumer with 
the form and quality of end product 
which she prefers. 


i 


There now are 10,000 fewer feed ¥ 
retailers than in 1950, Mr. Ammon 


reported. He urged strong efforts be 
made to remove the federal govern- 
ment from the cereal grain program 
and to keep government controls out 
of the livestock industry. 

“Our ultimate success will be related 
directly to our ability to meet these 
challenges,” Mr. Ammon concluded. 


Meat Institute View 

The chief executive of the Ameri- 
can Meat institute, Homer Davison, 
challenged feed manufacturers to meet 
the real drive in the world by men and 
women to improve their standard of 
living. “A better diet is a major an- 
swer to accomplishing this,” he as- 
serted. 

Mr. Davison believes that the trend 
‘from cash crops to livestock agricul- 
ture will continue. One major prob- 
lem which requires immediate atten- 
tion, he said, is to reinstate the popu- 
larity of pork in the American diet. 


Farm Bureau 
The Illinois Agricultural association, 
a Farm Bureau affiliate, was repre- 
sented by Eugene Stadel, its associate 
marketing director, who urged use of 
all possible media to promote better 
eating habits among the public. 


Straube Memorial 
A detailed description of the Oscar 
Straube memorial accompanies ‘this 
report. As described by Feedstuffs’ 
able chairman, Martin Newell, the 
“feed industry is the sum total of all 
the abilities of its members. Young 
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men must grow to fill the vacancies 
caused by deaths of such leaders as 
Oscar Straube,” he pointed out. 


Human Nutrition 

Six presentations on human nutri- 
tion occupied one morning's program. 
Participants were Frank M. Atchley, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America; 
Dr. Ruth M. Leverton of USDA; Dr. 
Charles G. King, Nutrition Founda- 
tion; Carl Neumann, National Live- 
stock & Meat board; Dr. Gay Whit- 
lock, National Dairy council; and 


Lloyd H. Geil, Poultry & Egg Nation- 
al board. 


Major Address 

Major speaker at the dinner session 
was Kansas State’s Dr. James A. Me- 
Cain. The college president cited Rus- 
sian intentions to out-produce the 
U. S. by 1970 and urged greater con- 
centration on basic research in order 
to keep a position of leadership. 

He urged feed companies to con- 
tract for research at universities and 
non-profit research agencies to accom- 


WHITSYN 


STOPS OUTBREAKS OF 


COCCIDIOSIS 
“Coccidiosis is still a top problem” 


—report the Diagnostic Laboratories. 


WHITSYN- S in the drinking water .. . or 
WHITSYN-5 in the feed—successfully helps 
stop any type of coccidiosis: 
© in flocks on a feed preventive 
© in flocks where no preventive is used 


* in replacement flocks after the preventive 
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plish more at less cost. Dr. McCain 
noted that it was far harder for his 
school to get a legislative grant for 
basic research than for almost any 
project of applied research, regardless 
of the latter’s unimportance. 

But the key feature of the entire 
two-day Midwest meeting was the 
splendid drug panel scheduled by Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Lloyd Larson. 
It was one of the most effective pre- 
sentations this writer has seen at any 


industry meeting anytime. 


Remus (Mich.) Elevator recently installed 
a new Prater hammer mill. 


Honeggers' & Co., Alabama Flour 
Mills, O. A. Cooper Co., Uncle Johnny 
Mills, Dow Chemical Co., Hess & Clark, 
Quaker Oats Co., Dawe's Laboratories, 
Nutrena Mills, and more than 300 oth- 
er feed industry concerns have profited 
by their use of Ralph Everett services. 

Whether your business is large, me- 
dium-size, or small . . . 


Ralph Lverett 
Can Help You, Too! 


America's best-known feed sales train- 
ing director offers you these $-wise 
services to help you build your sales: 


|) Four Steps to Greater Feed Sales 
— termed “by far the most effec- 
tive sound-slide film ever offered 
the feed trade." Available at a 
modest rental or at a reasonable 
purchase price. Write for brochure. 


2) Big League Feed Salesmanship — 
nine illustrated manuals including 
an objective test for each. Postpaid 
at only $7.50. 


443 N.E. 103rd Street 


3) Ralph Everett Sales Clinic — your 
own staff can work in person with 
Mr. Everett, discussing your prod- 
ucts, your procedures, your prob- 
lems. Write for complete informa- 
tion; each Sales Clinic is custom- 
designed for the customer. 


DON'T PUT IT OFF —TELEPHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE ME TODAY — 


Raleh Everett 


Miami 38, Florida 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 


A Sales Reeord of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


* st 


“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 
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Kansas State Establishes 
Straube Memorial House 

Shown in the photo is the new Oscar 
Straube memorial scholarship house for 
men at Kansas State College. The building, 
which will provide accommodations for 50 
men, was recently purchased by the Kansas 
State Endowment association. 

The house is named after the immediate 
past board chairman of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association and head of Pay 
Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City. Mr, 
Straube died unexpectedly last November. 

He was active in establishing the feed 
technology program at Kansas State, and 
had been supporting a scholarship at the 


THE LATE OSCAR STRAUBE 


college in the name of his firm. Friends 
started the memorial fund “in recognition 
of his deep interest in education and 
youth.” 

Kansas State President James A. Mc: 
Cain said that residents of the house will 
be selected on the basis of high school rec: 
ords and scores on various tests. First con- 
sideration will go to students enrolled in 
feed technology and in various animal in- 
dustry fields in the college’s school of agri- 
culture. 

Students selected will save an estimated - 
$350 to $400 a year on expenses. After 
the house becomes established — probably 
in the fall of 1960 — most scholarships 
will go to freshmen, and will be renewab'< 
throughout the student’s college careers. 


Under construction at Crete (Neb.) Mil’s 
are five vault and service tanks for feed:. 


Caledonia (Mich.) Farmers Elevator re- 


cently installed a new Prater crusher feec- 
er. 
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QUAKER APPOINTEES 

Appointment of Arch McClure as man- 
ager of its St. Joseph (Mo.) plant has been 
announced by Quaker Oats Co. The ap- 
pointee succeeds C. R. Martin, who is re- 
tiring. Ray N. Ammon serves as feed sales 
manager for the plant. Named as west cen- 
tral region sales manager is G. F. Kerns, 
former assistant division sales manager. 


MIDWEST convention speakers 

included this quintet: Ray Van Poucke, 
Dr. Lloyd Washburn, Roderick Turnbull, 
Dr. James McCrea, and Lloyd Larson. 
Mr. Turnbull's significant remarks 


are published in full in this issue. 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker All Feeds And Ingredients 
GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
BRoadway 2-4580 @ 522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


WHEN YOU BUY A 
SEEDBURO 4feinlite 


500-RC MOISTURE TESTER 
YOU'RE BUYING THE BEST! 


Backing up that statement 
is the fact that over 25, 
of the various Steinlite mod- 
els have been sold throughout 


the U. S. and all over the 
world. 


Especially 
designed 
for 
accurate, 


Features... 

@ 250 Gram Sample — double the size of th 
ordinary sample. Far greater accuracy — 
more representative of entire load. 


© Meter registers automatically — no chance 
of errors. 


@ Automatic funnel and discharge resets for 
next sam 


le. 
e Completely new and improved circuit — 
eliminates overlap. 


See Your Seedburo Representative 
or Write Us for Complete Details. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-12, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Phone: ANdover 3-2128 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
th TRACE MINERALS 


.. ina form 
so soluble 


“it melts on 
your tongue’ 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


> 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illimois 
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Colorado Meeting 


Is Biggest Ever 


More feed and grain men attended 
the 34th annual convention of the Col- 
orado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers 
association in Denver, Feb. 22-24 than 
had ever been to one of its previous 
sessions. 

The high interest in the program 
attracted almost 450 persons to the 
Mile-High city; they heard a detailed 
analysis of what to expect in the fu- 
ture farm program and how to meet 
conditions which may arise. 


Lt. Gov. Robert L. Knous set the 
stage for the meeting on Feb. 23 as 
he told how Colorado is growing at 
the rate of 50,000 persons per year. 
He pointed out that the production of 
food is a vital industry in order to feed 
the growing population and provide 
part of the 17,000 new jobs needed 
each year in the state. 


Grain Topics 

The first day’s program covered 
grain subjects. Allen R. Funk of the 
Colorado ASC office reported that 

lorado now has over 53 million dol- 
lars worth of support commodities. He 
said agricultural production is increas- 
ing rather than leveling off. Mr. Funk 
estimated that 11 million bushels of 
storage would be needed at takeover 
time this year; he said about five to 
six millions of new storage has been 
put on farms and more will be built. 

Mr. Funk pointed to a report by 
the Food & Drug administration on 
wheat problems and said that efforts 
have to be made to clean up that grain. 

Donald E. Smith, director of the 
Kansas City CCC office, reported on 
the problems from a regional stand- 
point. He said that in his area 100 
million bushels of grain were moved 
from country points to terminals and 
that the Kansas City office handled 
200,000 carloads of government grain 
during the last year. 


Storage Space 

Mr. Smith estimated that 280 mil- 
lion bushels of new storage would be 
built in the area served by the Kansas 
City office in 1959. He said that the 
overall storage problem for the United 
States does not look as tight as it did 
a year ago. 

According to Mr. Smith, wheat in- 
ventory from the Kansas City office 
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is down 30 million bushels and corn 
is lower by 15 million. On the other 
side CCC holds 25 million bushels 
more sorghums. 

He said CCC expected to take over 
265 million bushels of wheat this year, 
a 230 per cent increase over the previ- 
ous year. He reported that his office 
feels comfortable about the present 
storage situation. 

The luncheon speaker was Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture Clarence 
L. Miller of Washington, D. C. He 
said that price support and acreage 
methods have not worked as hoped 
and that average weather this year 
will bring even larger surpluses. 

“Price supports hold out little help 
to the small producer,” Mr. Miller 
said. “Since 1955 the planted acreage 
is down but farm output and crop 
yields are up.” 

Mr. Miller reported that CCC is 
now about at its money ceiling for 
its borrowing authority. He said that 
the situation in wheat has proven you 
cannot control production by legisla- 
tion and that some way must be found 
to relax or rearrange the production 
controls we now have. 

In answer to questions from the 
floor, Mr. Miller said that the prob- 
lem in wheat won't be solved until 
the price of wheat gets down to about 
feed wheat level. 


In Washington 

William Brooks, executive secre- 
tary of National Grain Trade Council 
at Washington, D. C., was the after- 
noon speaker. He said more specialized 
farming has brought about big 
changes in agriculture. He said that 
government controls are here to stay 
and the sad thing about it is that some 
people in the business community may 
be happy about it. 

“Perhaps some. people in the proc- 
essing field are not yet willing to 
again take the risk of doing business,” 
Mr. Brooks said. “There are a lot of 
people who do not merchandise grain 
but only want to store it.” 

Mr. Brooks advised each business- 
man to get to know his legislators and 
know what they are doing. He main- 


tained that the grain trade is here to 
stay despite government controls. 

In a question period Mr. Brooks 
gave these opinions: 

1) There will be no farm bili j 
congress this year. 

2) Secretary Benson will be able 
lower the loan rate on wheat clos: 
world price levels. 

3) The two-price system has a 
chance in congress but the farm lo »by 
in general is opposed. 

4) The Brannan-type direct pay- 
ment plan to farmers does not have 
the support of congressmen from 
grain-deficient areas. 

5) The grain trade should be con- 
cerned about the activities of the 
Great Plains Wheat association since 
it is talking about shipping full cargoes 
of wheat direct from the farm to Eur 
ope. 


Larson’s Views 

On the feed program, Lloyd S. Lar- 
son, executive vice president of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, appeared. 

Mr. Larson said the feed industry 
is sitting on a keg of dynamite and 
individually its members are sunk. 

“What the feed industry needs is 
a revitalized public relations program 
to tell the farmer the value of formula 
feeds,” Mr. Larson said. “Either the 
farmer has a lack of understanding or 
we have done a poor selling job.” 


Mr. Larson told of his recent Mid- 
west convention and indicated the in 
dustry is facing a problem @f under- 
consumption of the end product. He 
read a letter from Secretary Benson 
which Mr. Larson reported made a 
big hit at the recent Midwest conven’ 
tion; in the letter Mr. Benson praised 
the feed industry. 

“Are you losing some of the cattle 
feeding business?” Mr. Larson asked. 
“You face the problem of the feeder 
who can make his own feed; the 
feeder can now put in his own push: 
button feed mill.” 

He said the recent feed industry’ 
veterinarian conference in Kansas City 
was a good example of a forward step.. 

“Animal feed nutrition conferences 
have run their course; I do not think 
they render maximum service,” Mr. 
Larson said. “In Iowa our Midwest 
association tried our first conference 
for feed salesmen and dealers. It wis 
a huge success and we expect to rv 
peat this approach for Iowa feed dee! 
ers and salesmen.” 

Mr. Larson indicated that he wart’ 
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ec to save the best for the last and 
thet was “our experience in Colora- 
dc.” For this he called on the honor- 
ar president of Midwest, Hugh Kel- 
ley of Des Moines. 

Mr. Kelley said the reason Mr. Lar- 
sco. called on him is because he (Lar- 
so) is too modest and did not want 
tc tell about his big part in staging the 
C.lorado conference recently where 
a Jay and a half at Farm & Home 
week at Fort Collins was given to the 
fe d industry to talk to extension per- 
sc anel. 

‘This conference is the envy of 
every other state,’ Mr. Kelley said. 
“Ve in Iowa wonder how it was 
done; it was a red-letter day in the 
ir dustry.” 


Colorado Praised 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. 
Larson praised the Colorado feed men 
for what part they had in the Fort 
Collins meeting and said that he 
hoped to bring his entire board of di- 
rectors of the Midwest to Denver for 
a visit soon. 

Methods of analyzing feeds were 
described by Clyde E. Jones, micro- 
scopist of the Colorado department of 
agriculture. He reported that it is 
now possible to determine the ingre- 
dient makeup of feed samples by mi- 
croscopic inspection. He said that 29 
per cent of the mixed feed examined 
contains unlabeled ingredients, that 
only 62 per cent of the labels are per- 
fect in all respects, and five per cent 
have printing errors. Mr. Jones said 
that feed manufacturers are beginning 
to use these methods to analyze in- 
gredients they purchase and by this 
constant check are beginning to ob- 
tain better-quality materials. 


Mineral Needs 

The closing speech was a discussion 
of minerals for livestock by Paul Matt- 
son, manager of the agricultural prod- 
ucts division, Morton Salt Co., Chica- 
go. Mr. Mattson said that too many 
cattle raisers are losing dollars by im- 
proper feeding methods. 

According to Mr. Mattson, the feed 
manufacturer builds the finest feed 
possible but many cattle raisers do not 
pay enough attention to management 
to get the most out of the feed. 

He said that salt is required by all 
living things and that Americans even 
fortify fish ponds with trace minerals. 
He told feed men to urge farmers and 
ranchers to feed salt and well-balanced 
trace minerals in some form. Mr. Matt- 
son estimated that only one farmer out 
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of 10 is feeding minerals properly to 
get full value out of the good feed he 
buys. 

He cited work from Kansas and 
Nebraska where feeding trace minerals 
and salt produced additional gains and 
profits for feeders. According to Mr. 
Mattson, plans are available for build- 
ing protected salt and mineral feeders 


SNOW WHITE 


Oyster Shell 


e Steady Profits 
e Highest Quality 
© Best Service 


WHITE SHELL 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Distributed by —————— 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 


CULTURE 


a natural source of 
Digestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 
Bi2 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
tors — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 


for All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — Lower feed cost. 
Yeast Culture values proven by state col- 
lege tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Serving Mills & Breeders 


DEVOLKOD ® 
VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 


DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 
COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
“Stabilized” 


From Can to Carloads 
ORegon 9-8400 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 
417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Feeds, Screenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 


Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 1-2600 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 
For 28 Years a Proven and Dependable Source of 
ENZYMES 
UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
NATURAL B COMPLEX VITAMINS 
Better assimilation — Lower feed cost 
Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
CHILLICOTHE ILLINOIS 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 
PULVERIZED 
__Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 
FEEDING OATMEAL 


Fortity Your Feeds With 
a 
& 
DE 
| | 
| 
| 
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COLBY MILLING, 
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which can help farmers make more 
money. The talk concluded with the 
showing of a new Morton Salt Co. 
film which tells how salt is produced. 

Directors elected included: J. S. Par- 


ker, Farmers Union Co-Op Elevator, 
Wray; Gilbert Meats, Hayden; H. C. 
Stehwein, Monte Vista Flour Mills, 
Monte Vista; C. D. Reimer, Reimer- 
Smith Grain Co., Holyoke; and Don 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimur 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ONE 14-40 with or without movors; 
one 17-40 grin with or without motors, {ac- 
tory rebuilt guaranteed equivalent to new. Tcse 
are replacement for larger units. D. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, M 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher. 
tee. por he. Ack condition 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


acer. MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 
sewing machine heads, Whiz conveyors, bag- 
scales and bins. Write inborns, Williams- 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SALE: Dewatering presses, Davenport num- 
bers 1A, 2A, and 3A, Louisville eight-roll 36 
inches. Aluminum tanks 4,000, 1,300 gallon. Six 
Louisville rotary steam tube dryers, six feet by 
50 feet, six feet by 30 feet, six feet a 25 —_ 
Bucket elevator, screw conveyor, 


ugh 
veyor, etc. Perry, 1410 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


Briggs, Haswell. 

Resolutions passed asked: 

1) That the legislature pass a law to 
provide for positive color identifica- 
tion of treated grain. 

2) That the present building occu- 


DENVER convention speakers and 
committee personnel pictured are: 
W. C. Covington, Lloyd S. Larson, 
Allen Funk, Donald R. Smith, 

Reed Ellis, and Colorado's 

Lt. Gov. Robert Knous. 


pied by the Colorado department of 
agriculture be purchased by the state. 
3) The directors to study the matter 
of the discontinuation of the inven- 
tory tax. 

4) Opposed piecemeal adjustment 
of freight rates. 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


A Complete Assortment of 


HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 
MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 
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Advertisers in The Feed Bag 


| ed Chemical Corp. — Nitrogen Division 24 
2d Mills, Inc. 29 
» gticon Dehydrators Association 
-her-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
aour & Co. 


Ccnadian Peat Moss, Ltd. 


y Milling, Inc. 
Cclunbian Steel Tank Co. 


Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Peder Devold Oil Co. 

Diamond V Mills, Inc. 99 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Ralph Everett 
Ray Ewing Co. 


Peter Hand Foundation 

Harshaw Chemical Co. 


International Harvester Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. .................. 4 


Jacobson Machine Works 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
King Midas Flour Mills 


-Mamey Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. ................0.-000005- 100 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


National Cottonseed Products Association 

National Distillers Products Co. 

National Food Co. 


National Renderers Association 


Pay Way Feed Mills 

Hubert Phelps Machinery Co. 51 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Prater Pulverizer Co. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Raymond Bag Corp. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Reliance Feed Co. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 

Shelby Mfg. Co. 

Shellbuilder Co. 

C. W. Sievert 

Specifide, Inc. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. ne 


Val-A Co. 
Van Camp Laboratories 


Wertz Feed Products 

Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 

Wittmover Laboratories, Inc. ... 95 
Wilco Machine Works, Inc. ..................... 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 

Winslow Government Standard Scale Works .. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer 

Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. .................... 


Alimony Is Described as the High Cost of Leaving 
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MILL OPENS 
Boaz (Wis.) feed mill recently celebrated 
a grand re-opening. The mill was built to 
replace one that had been destroyed by fire 
in 1957, and was financed by business men 
and residents of the Boaz area. New owners 
are Jack Daughterty and Beauford Hanson. 


Stetler & Son Feed Co., Bloomer, Wis., re- 
cently installed a Jacobson truck hoist. 


CONSULTANT 
10 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert 


Room 855 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


SOYBEAN MEAL . . . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


— Custom Mix 


(This monthly feature begins on page 27) 


who told us he was observing various facets of American agricultural and 
business activities. 


You may or may not be concerned with the fact that popcorn production 
in 1958 came to 484 million pounds. The Department of Agriculture says 
this should be sufficient to satisfy market requirements through 1960. When 
popped, the 484 million pounds probably would be enough to pave a four-lane 
highway of popcorn to the moon. 


International Harvester Co. has slated gifts and grants of more than a 
quarter of a million dollars to colleges, universities, and other non-profit 
agencies this year. President Frank Jenks says that many of the recipient 
schools will use the Harvester funds “to up-grade faculty salaries.” 


Bob Ahlin, nutritionist for Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis., copped top honors in Chas. Pfizer & Co.’s recent ad judging contest. 
Competition was among feed manufacturing personnel, advertising staffs, and 
publication personnel. This columnist shared second honors. Mr. Ahlin won 
an 11-piece leather desk set. 


A veteran Colorado feed man, B. H. Achenbach of Julesburg, was honored 
at the recent Colorado feed convention with a plaque recognizing his half- 
century of active service in the grain trade. 


Iron deficiency anemia is a serious problem in young pigs and we don't 
mean to jest about it. Yet we keep wondering when the producer of a patent 
medicine for humans is going to try to market it for pigs with “tired blood.” 


Enola (Neb.) Grain Co. has added 100,000 
bushels of elevator space to its facilities. 


A new Jacobson hammer mill has been 
installed at Berning's Mill, Rogers, Minn. 


Sunset Feed Mills, Portland, Ore., has in- 
stalled a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


Lake Milling Co., Richland, Ind., has in- 
stalled two new Prater drag feeders. 


° ith bi dial 
Winslow Scales With weighbeam 


Truck scales for bulk feed stations, grain elevators, 
cooperatives, and other installations requiring 
truckload weighing. Weight indication: weighbeam 
or cabinet dial, weight printing if desired. 


Floor Type Scales — Hopper Scales 
Manufactured to Special Size 


Write Us Your Requirements 


Two-Section Type "S" With Full Capacity Weighbeam 


Heavy duty, quality equipment — accurate — 
wide range of capacities and platform sizes. 


WINSLOW GOVERNMENT 
STANDARD SCALE WORKS, INC. 


Winslow & Hawthorne Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 
SCALE MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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100% condensed fish solubles equivalent. 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


New 
Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


New 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 
mended. 


No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete ‘ 
without the all-important 


Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


& COMPANY 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Prone WAnisen 7-1528 | 
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Add free salesman your 


A Murphy man making calls in your area 
can mean new customers, new profits for you 


When you extend your sales effort out into the feedlot, 
you can expect to get more new customers, more repeat 
customers, and more new profits from your feed busi- 
ness. Now, you can do this with the sales help of your 
Murphy-man. He will make farm calls for you regu- 
larly, and every feed sale he makes in your trade area 
will go through your dealership. 


Capture business that’s passing you by... Surveys 
reveal that about 40% of all feed sold is by-passing feed 
dealers. With top quality Murphy feeds and the service 
offered by your Murphy-man, you can go after those 
sales ... sales that can mean new customers... new 
profits for you. 


Keep customers sold .. . Your Murphy-man has a 
wealth of livestock and poultry feeding and manage- 


ment information and training. He’s an experienced 
feed salesman you can trust. His advice on feeding and 
management problems can help keep your customers 
sold—with dependable Murphy products and real farm 
service. 


Get free sales training for your employees 
... Your employees will sell more when they know 
how to sell. A trained sales staff means better service 
for your customers, and more business for you. Your 
Murphy-man will be glad to set up a regular sales 
training program. 

Add the Murphy-man to your sales staff, soon. His help 
can make a big difference in your business. For further 
information, write the Murphy Products Company, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 


New customers...new business...new profits with MIURPHYV’S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, good feed, but also his customers must have good 
your customers must make money if you are going breeding stock, good equipment, and good housing. 
to be permanently successful. To do this in the Eventually someone will sell all three in your area 
poultry field, a feed dealer must have not only a —it might as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


Honeccers & Co., Feep & Farm Division, Fampeury, 


